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JACOB LITTLE, ESQ. 
PERHAPS no man out of the po- 
litical world has beer more famous 
throughout the United States than 
the gentleman whose portrait we 
give on this page. Like all other 
conspicuous characters, he has had 
his share of abuse as well as praise ; 
but, praised or blamed, no man at 
present living has exercised a larger 
influence in the financial world, nor 
has any one contrived to attract more 
general attention from the moneyed 
community. 

Like most of our financial mag- 
nates, Mr. Little came to the city 
poor. He was, like many other 
great and good men of this State in 
our day, a New Englander by birth. 
Born at Newburyport, Massachu- 
setts, in 1797, he set out to seck his 
fortune in New York when he was 
twenty years of age. It is un- 
derstood that, though he did not ar- 
rive here precisely in the condition 
claimed for most heroes at their first 
start in life—barefoot and hungry— 
he had no superfluity of property, 
and no assets to speak of, except a 
quantity of spare time and a pretty 
clear head. To what vocation his 
first efforts were directed we are un- 
able to state; but shortly after his 
adoption of New York as his home, 
he found himself a clerk in the count- 
ing-house of the famous old Quaker, 
Jacob Barker. 

Not many days since the writer 
met Mr. Little in Wall Street, in 
company with a very old gentle- 
man, with whom he was in earnest 
and respectful conversation. When 
the pair separated, Mr. Little, rather 
more excited than is his wont, asked 
of the writer, 

“Do you know that old gen- 


tleman? That, Sir, is my old mas- 
ter, Jacob Barker. Iow well he 
looks !” 


To one who had been in the habit 
of regarding Mr. Little as a mere 
man of money—a bull or a bear, as 
they say in Wall Street—there was 
something quite touching in the af- 
fectionate look which the old man 
cast over his venerable ‘‘ master” as 
he tottered down the street, and in 
the humid twinkle of the eve which 
old reminiscences seemed to have oc- 
casioned. 

In the days of Jacob Barker, long 
before the revulsion of 1837, before 
the revulsion of 1825, the Quakers 
were a Power in the commercial 
world, They were an honest, indus- 
trious, and extremely shrewd race 
of merchants; not devoid of humor 
and sarcasm ; and though religious 
non-combatants, not in the least 
disposed to allow themselves to be 
the victims of roguery. One of the 
fraternity —a dealer in specie and 
exchange, and a large purchaser of 
gold coin—one day left his counting- 


house ia haste, and crossed the street to accost a 
friend. He had just purchased a quantity of 
doubloons, which he had omitted to lock up in his 
safe. The office was empty. When the old Quak- 
er returned the room was in the same condition— 
no one was in it—but one of the bags of doubloons 
was missing. The Quaker locked up the others, 
and opened not his mouth on the subject of the loss. | 
Days passed, and weeks; but no reward was of- 
fered; no policemen were set on the track of the 
thief; the old Quaker bore his loss stoutly. Two 
or three months afterward his neighbor, a small 
mercantile man, happened to be in his counting- 
room, conversing on the topics of the day. Sud- 
denly turning to the Quaker, he inquired, 

“* By-the-way, Mr. , did you ever hear any 
thing of the bag of doubloons you lost?” 

Up started the old Quaker in an instant: | 
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“ Thee’re the thief, John! thee’re the thief! / 
never told any one I lost the bag!” 

Needless to say that the doubloons were restored, 
and the clumsy rogue pardoned, with a caution to 
go and sin no more. 

Of Mr. Barker himself a story equally charac- 
teristic has been told. To some readers it is very 
familiar ; but as there are many to whom it will 
be new, we may as well repeat it here. Mr. Bark- 
er was a large ship-owner. He had many ships 
at sea, and—as was the custom in those days, be- 
fore Maury had mapped the tides and the winds— 
some of them were constantly being lost. One of 
Mr. Barker’s ships had been a long time out of 
port. Fears were entertained for her safety. 
Sharing the general anxiety, Mr. Barker called at 
a Marine Insurance office, and expressed his desire 
to effect a fresh insurance on the vessel. The 
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office Hemanded a-high rate of premium. Mr. 
Barke} offered a lower figure. Without coming to 
any udderstanding Mr, Barker left the office. 
That fight a swift messenger from New England 
brought him news of the total loss of the vessel. 

be fro simply, ‘‘ Very well.” Next morning, 





as he grove down to his counting-house, he stopped 
at the insurance office. Ile did not get out of his 
carriage, but, summoning the secretary from his 
seat, ie observed, quietly, 

“ Ftiend, thee need not make out that policy; 
I've hiard of the ship.” 

** Of, Sir!—but, Sir—Mr. Barker,” stammered 
the cunning secretary, dashing back into the office, 
and reappearing again in a moment, ‘* we've made 
out the policy, and you can’t back out of it !” 

“ How 80, friend?” asked the old Quaker, very 
demurely. 

“When you left last evening we 
agreed to your proposal, and the pol- 
icy was made out at once, The 
office became liable, and you raust 
take it. See, here it is!” and a 
elerk at that moment brought ont 
the policy, with the signatures hard. 
ly dry. 

**Well, friend,” said old Jaceh 
placidly, “if thee will have it, I 
suppose I must take it.” And he 
put the policy in his pocket, and 
drove to his office. Before that even- 
ing the Insurance Company and all 
the world had heard of the loss of 
the ship. 

It was under this shrewd, cau- 
tious merchant that Jacob Little 
passed his apprenticeship to trade, 
He was five years in Jacob Barker's 
office. When he left it he set up 
for himself as an exchange and spe- 
cie broker. It is said that, in those 
humble days, Mr, Little used to 
spend the daylight hours in his of- 
fice, ready to buy or to sell specie or 
bank-notes to any chance customer; 
and that the evening he devoted to a 
regular round of visits to large retail 
houses, of which he bought all the 
uncurrent money they had to sell. 
Many years must have passed before 
his business became worthy of pub- 
lic notice. How many hundred spe- 
cie and exchange brokers there are 
in this city whose names even no 
one ever heard out of their little 
circle; and who, living from hand 
to mouth, might make fortunes, or 
break, or die out altogether, without 
so much as a line in a money arti- 
cle! Such was Jacob Little till 
about twenty years ago. 

Twenty, or perhaps twenty-five, 
yeats ago the young broker began to 
be generally and favorably known. 
It began to Le understood that he 
was uncommonly energetic, honest, 
and prompt. The current quotations 
for exchange could be had without 
an instant’s delay at his office. He 
was always there; always ready to 
give a prompt and correct answer ; 
always ready with his check-book to 
buy uncarrent funds at higher rate 
than any one else. Orders given 
to him to purchase stocks (though 
stocks were less thought of in those 
days than they are now, and rail- 
roads had hardly been invented) 
were invariably executed honestly, 
shrewdly, and promptly, Jacob Lit- 
the began to be known — began to 
have correspondents in Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, and New Or- 
leans. 

At that time a business was car- 
ried on between New York and the 
South, the gist of which waa the ex- 
change of notes for specie. It was 
a very profitable business, and seem- 
ed to be a growing one, though it has 
long since died out. Into this husi- 
ness Mr. Little entered, placing him- 
self in competition with the magnates 
of finance. He succeeded. He was 
more assiduous and far quicker than 
his rivals. He lost no time in frivo- 
lous gayeties ; gave his whole soul to 
his work ; and while his competitors 
were deliberating he decided, acted, 
and carried off the prize. His bus- 
iness increased with strides so stu- 
pendous as to be scarcely credible. 

As a bachelor, his expenditure had 
always been trifling ; and net profits 
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of four thousand a ycar he considered magnificent. 
But from four his profits now suddenly leaped to 
a hundred thousand ; this doubled and quadrupled ; 
and in the height of his success as @ specie, ex- 
change, and money-broker, he actually netted over 
eight hundred thousand in a single year, clear 
profit, all losses deducted. 

An anecdote of the most extraordinary of his 
faculties—his quickness of perception—may serve 
in some measure to explain his wonderful success. 
A man came to his counter with a draft for $650. 
Mr. Little gave him at once a $500, a $100, and a 
$50 bill. The man left. Ina few moments he 
returned, saying, 

“Mr. Little, Sir, I think you made a mistake. 
That was a draft for $650 I gave you, and you have 
only given me €150.” And he held out the $190 
and the $50 notes. 

With almost fierce abruptness—the tone familiar 
to all who know Mr. Little—he asked the man, 
‘* Where have you been?” 

‘*To the Bank of America, to deposit my money, 
and it was there I—” 

Mr. Little did not wait to hear the end of the 
sentence. Dashing on his hat, he ran out, hast- 
ened to the bank, and returned, in almost less time 
than it has taken to tell the story, with the missing 
#500 bill in his hand. 

“Here, Sir!” said he, to the overjoyed cus- 
tomer; ‘‘ youdropped your bill at the bank count- 
er, and if I had been a quarter of an hour later 
you would never have seen it again, let me tell 
you.” 

There came a time when the specie business fell 
away, and Mr. Little’s profits declined in conse- 
quence. But a still grander field was opening up. 
Railroads—the great modern civilizer—were com- 
ing into play, and the great question was how to 
build them. Their necessity and usefulness every 
one could see ; but how to raise millions upon mill- 
ions of dollars very few indeed could contrive. Mr. 
Little placed himself in the van of the railroad 
movement. He was himself at this time a mill- 
ionaire, and his character for sagacity and shrewd- 
ness was so well known that wherever he led rich 
men were ready to follow. At this time, in the 
beginning of the railway era in the United States, 
Jacob Little was indispensable to every railroad 
scheme. Every successful project for a new rail- 
way had him for a director, manager, or friend ; 
if he said Nay, the scheme fell to the ground. So 
thoroughly was he identified with the leadership 
of the railway world, that he won the name which 
was subsequently bestowed on a very different and 
far less worthy man—he was known as the Rail- 
way King. Again, in this business, as in his for- 
mer one, fortune awaited his ventures. Hundreds 
of thousands rolled in upon him; and men began 
to talk of him not as the owner of a million but of 
millions. His fortune, indeed, must have been at 
this time something prodigious. 

Again atime came forachange. Like all good 
things, railways were overdone. Lines were open- 
ed which never could pay by any chance. Roads 
were projected for the sole purpose of swindling 
stockholders. Dividends were declared out of cap- 
ital; mismanagement, roguery, and blundering 
financial schemes were the order of the day. Mr. 
Little was one of the first to see the effects of this 
state of things, as he had been the first to perceive 
the benefit of the railway system. With his usual 
promptitude he acted upon his convictions. He 
turned sides, There was no disguise about him. 
He told every one that, as most of the railways 
were managed, they could not be paying property; 
and, as an earnest of his faith, he contracted to de- 
liver their stock at future periods below the price 
current at the time of the contract. This is called, 
in Wall Street parlance, ‘‘selling stock short.” 
Of course this policy, adopted by a man of such in- 
fluence, was well-nigh fatal to the schemes of the 
knaves who were busily engaged in getting up 
impossible railways, or paying unearned dividends 
on lines already constructed. Of course, between 
such men and Mr. Little it was thenceforth war to 
the knife. Itis affecting, at this enlightened day, 
to read the virtuously-indignayt tirades in which 
they denounced him as a miserable stock gambler, 
and as an enemy to the great interests of the coun- 
try. As Mr, Little had been spending his money 
in building great lines of road before most-of those 
who now abused him were out of pinafores, it is 
not likely that their wrath disturbed him much. 
But for many years he had hard work. It was 
easier then than now to “get up a corner,” and 
‘punish the bears.” As all stocks are limited in 
amount, if a man contracted to deliver so many 
thousand shares of a certain stock, it was quite 
feasible for the owners of all said stock to lay their 
heads together and say that he could not have it. 
This was frequently practiced with Mr. Little; 
and though his unexampled resources and ex- 
traordinary boidness often carried him safely 
through crises of this kind, he was sometimes 
compelled to pay smartly to those who cornered 
liim. 

One of his great feats in opposition to “the 
street” is well remembered. 

It was in the days when Erie Railroad stock was 
selling inthe neighborhood of par, and when, by dint 
of paying dividends which were not earned, and 
publishing reports which were not true (practices, of 
course, eschewed by railroad men of our day), the 
management had contrived to imbue the public 
with quite a high idea of the value of the property. 
Mr. Little was a free seller of Erie. He did not 
believe in the property, and he was ready to give 
practical evidence of his want of faith by contract- 
ing to deliver it at a future day below the market 
price. The chief owners of Erie resolved to catch 
him. They took all the contracts he offered, and, 
meanwhile, entered into a compact among them- 
selves not to sell him a share. Before he dreamed 
of the plot, he was bound to deliver to them sev- 
eval thousand shares, and all the loose stock was 
tied up by the conspirators, and out of his reach. 
The day came when Mr. Little was to make his 
deliveries. By this time the plot was well known. 
The common talk of the street was that that morn- 








ing “the bulls would break Jacob.” They—the 
bulls—had not the least doubt of their success. 
They had his contracts and they had the stock ; it 
seemed impossible that Mr. Little could escape. 

He came down to his office that morning as calm 
and as cool as usual. The bulls were amazed at 
his jaunty, pleasant manner. One or two ven- 
tured to call upon him in the hope that he would 
propose a compromise. But he preferred to talk 
about the weather. At least they thought that he 
would send over to them to bid for their stock ; but 
he did nothing of the kind. What could he mean 
todo? The day wore on; at two o’clock he must 
either deliver that which they knew he had not got, 
or he must break. They were very nervous in- 
deed in their triumph. 

Unfortunately for them, they did not know the 
history of the Erie Railroad as well as Mr. Little. 
One of the many vicissitudes which have befallen 
that famous corporation occurred in 1848, in which 
year the Erie broke outright, and became insolvent. 
It owed a pretty round sum, and couldn’t by any 
chance pay. In the dire straits which its credit- 
ors shared with it, the Erie direction bethought 
themselves of issuing to the creditors convertible 
certilicates of indebtedness, which, after specifying 
the amount due by the Company to the holder, 
covenanted that the Company would at any time 
hold itself bound to exchange its own stock for 
said certificates. Of course, so long as the concern 
was insolvent the stock was worth nothing, and 
nobody thought of converting his certificates ; and 
by the time the Company had revived every body 
had forgotten all about them. Every body except 
Mr. Little. He remembered the circumstance per- 
fectly ; and when he found that the bulls had cor- 
nered him, he went round quietly and bought up 
all the certificates of 1818 that he could find. With 
these in his hand, at one o’clock of the fatal day, 
he presented himself at the office of the Company, 
and demanded new stock. It was as if the ghost 
of their ancient debts had stalked into the office! 
President and directors were petrified. Still there 
was no excuse possible. The language of the eer- 
tificates was unequivocal. They made out the 
scrip, and before the fatal hour Jacob Little fairly 
overwhelmed the bulls by tendering them all the 
stock he had to deliver. 

They refused to take it, on a frivolous pretext, 
and to this day the question is unsettled, both 
parties having lost around sum. But Mr. Little 
did not break. 

Wall Street remembers several other crises 
which nearly saw the ruin of Mr. Little. He 
stood alone against the street—Ursa Major, the 
great bear, as he began to be called. But he had 
the advantage of a large capital, uncommon re- 
sources, and an admirable partner—the late Will- 
iam S. Underhill, a man of scarcely inferior abil- 
ity to Mr. Little himself as a financier, and as 
cautious and conservative as Mr. Little is sanguine 
and daring. For years he contended alone against 
the field, and successfully. 

But in such a contest fortune could not forever 
remain on one side. Mr. Little had broken all, or 
nearly all, his opponents, had stored away their 
notes in his trunk, afd had helped them on again. 
Tle had such confidence in his luck and in the 
soundness of the bear principle that he set no limits 
to his operations. He was ready to sell ten thou- 
sand shafes of a stock of which neither love nor 
money could procure five thousand. He was right 
—as the sequel has proyed—in his calculations ; 
but he could not command his time, or hasten 
events. A new trap was laid with more skill than 
usual ; he fell into it with less caution than for- 
merly ; and he broke. 

The accident has occurred to him more than 
once. But it is a well known saying among the 
brokers that they had rather have Jacob Little’s 
suspendéd paper than many other men’s checks. 
For much as the world has heard of Mr. Little’s 
failures (they have always been notorious events), 
he has invariably paid every creditor a hundred 
cents on the dollar, with interest. At the rate he 
did business, he was sure to make a fortune or to 
break every year. In the year after his first stop- 
page, it is generally reported that he not only paid 
off every creditor in full (a bagatelle of something 
less than a million), but realized, clear and clean, 
twelve hundred thousand dollars besides. 

His principle was very simple. He knew that 
the U. 8, railways were working on a wrong prin- 
ciple—paying dividends which they did not earn, 
and mi senting facts in their reports. He 
knew that if he sold them short unceasingly, a time 
must come when he would be rewarded. Events 
have justified the accuracy of his calculations. 
Unfortunatély for him, when the crisis came, which 
he had foreseen for years, he was not in a condi- 
tion to profit by it, and the crop which he should 
have reaped went into other men’s garners. 

Mr. Little is still one of the prominent operators 
in Wall Street. He is better known, and perhaps 
more generally liked, among the brokers than any 
other member of that whole-souled body. He was 
never known to press an unfortunate debtor, to 
take a mean advantage of any one, or to withhold 
a debt which he could pay. All who enjoy his 
acquaintance respect and love him. 

Not many months since Mr. Little applied for 
readmission to the Board of Brokers, his suspen- 
sion having vacated his seat. It is not the custom 
of that body to admit candidates on their first ap- 
plication, especially if they have previously for- 
feited their seat. The dignity of the Board and 
the value of a seat are enhanced by a certain de- 
gree of coy reluctance on the part of the members : 
applicants for admission are prepared by their 
friends for a preliminary rebuff or two. When 
Mr. Little was proposed, this last time, a few words 
were said in his favor by his proposer, and he sat 
down. Up started a broker whose firm had had 
some difficulty with Mr. Little, and began to raise 
objections. But he had hardly opened his mouth 
than there arose a storm of indignant outery from 
every quarter of the Board. Bulls and bears cho- 
rused shame! on the attempt to exclude their old 


and famous leader, The * boys” were boys in- 
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deed, and very angry ones; the unlucky opponent 
of Mr, Little's readmission incontinently subsided ; 
and the old broker was admitted on the spot. 

Mr. Little remained a bachelér beyond the usual 
term of celibacy... In the. year 1844 he married 
Miss Augusta M‘Carty, sister of Madame De Dion, 
by whom he has an only son. 
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THE CONVENTION. 


ee a previous article we have spoken of the in- 
roads made by the Constitution of 1846 on 
the Central Power of the State. Next to the 
changes in this regard, the most important al- 
terations were effected in the Judiciary. The 
members of the Judiciary in 1846 were confess- 
edly able men, but they were almost equally un- 
popular; and-the judicial system was universal- 
ly odious. It is not worth while now to rip up 
old sores, nor to ask why this was so. Suffice 
it to say, that the unpopularity of both judges 
and judicial organizations was such, that the 
Constitution of 1846 not only ousted the former 
from office, but did not leave a vestige of the 
judicial system. ‘The bloodiest revolution, the 
transfer of power to a nation of foreign birth, 
could hardly have effected a more complete and 
absolute change in the administration of justice. 
A Court of Appeals was substituted for the old 
Court of Errors; the Court of Chancery was 
tumbled head over heels, burying under its ru- 
ins an honest and able Chancellor; and if the 
title of the Supreme Court was retained, it was 
done apparently to show how little there is in 
a name; for the new court resembles the old 
one just about as much as disorder resembles 
order, or as anarchy resembles discipline. 

To add to the confusion produced by this 
new system of things, or rather to carry it out 
and complete it, a commission was appointed to 
frame a Code. It did its work with a venge- 
ance, and to a new judicial organization was 
superadded a totally new system of procedure. 
If the new arrangement had been a good one, 
it would have been a heavy job under these cir- 
cumstances to set it going; but what a system 
it is! 

The Court of Appeals, the highest tribunal 
of the State, the grand conservative fly-wheel 
of justice, changes one half of its members ev- 
ery year. Every year it takes into its ranks four 
new judges, who devote to this service the last 
twelve months of an cight-years’ tenure, this be- 
ing the year which is to prepare them to take 
the cold bath of a popular election. The con- 
sequence is, that the decisions of the court of last 
resort are confessedly vague and fluctuating in 
the last degree. 

As to the Supreme Court: by the Constitu- 
tion of 1846 the State was practically divided 
into eight States—or, as they are called, dis- 
tricts—a court of four members provided for 
each district; and to these eight courts, which 
never meet together except once in two years 
to make rules, the name of the Supreme Court 
was facetiously given. The result was inevita- 
ble. The decisions in the districts necessarily 
vary. -There is no mode of harmonizing them 
except in those cases which go to the Court of 
Appeals; and thus not only our practice but 
the great body of our law is every day becom- 
ing more discordant and various throughout the 
State. Twenty-five volumes of Reports have 
been published, most of which are utterly use- 
less for any purpose whatever, and every hour 
only increases the confusion. 

To this confusion the introduction of a short 
term of office, coupled with the elective princi- 
ple, has beautifully contributed. As for the 
elective principle, in a country governed by uni- 
versal suffrage, much may be said; the system, 
no doubt, works better in the country than in 
the city, and perhaps the matter has not yet 
been fully tested ; but it may be safely asserted 
that, if the object be to break down the charac- 
ter, self-respect, and vigor of a judicial officer, 
no more ingenious method could be devised than 
popular election and a short tenure. 

It is not worth while to argue the question at 
length. The whole history of English liberty, 
up to the time of the Revolution of 1688, may be 
pretty much considered as an effort to make the 
Judges independent of the ruling power of the 
State. This end was attained when the Judges 
were made to hold their seats during good be- 
havior. Here we have run exactly counter to 
this experience, and have deliberately made 
our Judges directly dependent on the popu- 
lar power. The result, it is true, might have 
been a great deal worse than it is as yet. No- 
body pretends that our Judges are corrupt or 
imbecile. They are honest, and they are men 
of ability. But as a body they are utterly de- 
ficient in vigor, character, and independence. 
They know and feel that they owe their exist- 
ence to the ordinary machinery of party politics. 
They are deeply interested in not offending 
popular and influential men, whether they be 
lawyers or clients, and the result is a total 
breakdown of all discipline and decorum in 
the Courts; and the invasion of the profession 
by a horde of uneducated men who are no more 
fit to try or argue causes than they are to direct 
the solar system. 





No reform of the Inw, no reform of the bar, 
can be made without a vigorous, able, and in- 
dependent Bench to superintend it, and fo work 
it out. An army is a mob without good officers 
—the Judges are the officers of the army of the 
law. The Constitution of 1846 effaced every 
trace of discipline and order—it destroyed all 
the real power of the Judiciary, and with their 
power it destroyed their independence. All 


| reforms will be petty, and partial, and ineffect- 


ual that do not recognize this truth, and which 
do not seek to regain what we have lost. 

The object being to secure the independence 
of the Judiciary, it would seem clear that the 
real point is the tenure. Whether a judge be 
selected for the bench by popular suffrage, or 
by a Governor, himself the creature of popular 
suffrage, is perhaps not very important. The 
real point is, that when the officer is elected he 
should feel himself on a firm and certain seat, 
not a miserable rickety stool, every day slipping 
more and more from under him. 

Nor is the salary all-important. It is, of 
course, extremely absurd that the income of a 
Judge living in Binghampton should be the 
same as that of a Judge living in New York. 
It is very absurd not to recognize that a dollar 
in New York is a very much smaller sum than 
a dollar in Jefferson County. But even this is 
subordinate to the question of tenure. You 
may adopt a ernde or even an absurd mode of 
selection for judicial office—you may give the 
incumbent an insufficient salary—still, if the 
place is really clothed with power—which means 
dignity and independence—you will always find 
able men to take it. 

This is the be-all and the end-all of every 
discussion as to the Judiciary. We want such 
changes in the system as shall make the Judges 
strong, respected, and independent. Unless we 
are prepared to do this, we may as well let things 
remain as they are until the State is really ripe 
for an efficient change. Any petty efforts to 
amend or patch up the present system will to- 
tally fail unless there is at least a radical alter- 
ation in the tenure of the Judiciary. 

It is conceded on all hands that the present 
system is disgraceful to the State. The Courts 
are bear-gardens—criminal justice is a laugh- 
ing-stock—appeals are endless, and nothing is 
certain. It is practicable to correct these great 
evils; but it is not possible to do it unless we 
honestly and boldly look the mischief in the 
face and trace it to its cause. We can then 
apply the proper remedy. Let us then open 
our eyes and our mouths, and frankly admit 
that the real evil of the present system is the 
total want of independence on the part of the 
Judiciary. It is not the vicious organization 
of the Court of Appeals—it is not the disor- 
ganization of the Supreme Court, which cause 
the present state of things. It is that the mem- 
bers of both these tribunals are in a condition 
of painful dependence. From that condition, 
whatever the system may be, it is absurd to ex- 
pect vigorous or efficient action. 


HINTS TO ADVERTISERS. 

Wuere and how to advertise, are problems 
which engage the attention of every mercantile 
man. In this country the benefit of advertis- 
ing is acknowledged by every man of sense. 
Every one who has any thing to sell is aware 
that his sales will be in proportion to the num- 
ber of the persons who know of him and of his 
goods; and that, beyond a certain very narrow 
limit, he can only make himself and his goods 
known through the channel of advertising. We 
have all seen very ordinary wares forced by co- 
pious advertising into universal use; it is ob- 
vious that the best and cheapest merchandise 
will not command a sale if the public be not 
made aware of its existence through the medi- 
um of advertisements. One of the most popu- 
lar of modern inventions was neglected for years 
and ruined its owner, simply because he neglect- 
ed to advertise. The general principle being 
thus universally admitted--that advertising is 
beneficial and indispensable—the only questions 
which remain to be solved are, How and where 
should a man advertise ? 

The aim and purport of advertising being the 
introduction of the thing advertised to the know]- 
edge of the public, it follows that those adver- 
tisements are the best which are most likely to 
meet the eye, and arrest the attention of the 
largest number of persons. An advertisement 
is valueless which only reaches a limited circle 
of readers. And it is equally useless if, while 
it reaches the eye of a large number, it be not 
calculated to arrest their attention. 

These two principles constitute the science 
of advertising, and that advertisement is the best 
which carries out both with nfpst fidelity. A 
few illustrations may throw light on the point. 
A placard in a public conveyance is bad, inas- 
much as it is seen only by a very limited class 
of persons ; but it is good, for during the tedium 
of the journey it is likely that every one will 
read it. A placard on a wall is faulty, for even 
in the most traveled thoroughfare it can only 
attract a very limited number of eyes; but if it 
be strikingly and conspicuously displayed, it 
may tempt every one to read it. The adyertis- 
ing cards which an enterprising tailor in Lon- 
don caused to be scattered broadcast from a 
balloon over the British capital, did not meet 
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as many eyes as a few lines in a popular paper ; 


but every one cn whose head they fell may be | 


assumed to have examined carefully the mock 
thunder-bolt. 

On the other hand, advertisements may be 
seen by a great number of persons and yet fail 


in their aim. As a rule, men are more than 


indifferent to their neighbor's business. We do 
not want to know that Jones sells cheap clothes, 
or Smith good beef, or Robinson sound wine. 
Our first impression, when Jones, or Smith, or 
Robinson tells us his story, is to vote him a 
bore, and to grow angry with him for encroach- 
ing upon our time and attention. First, be- 
cause we know that we require that time and 
attention ourselves ; secondly, becatise experi- 
ence warns us that in nine cases out of ten, un- 
der pretense of giving us valuable information, 
Brown and the others want to wheedle us out 
ofourmoney. Hence, if a fair chance be given 
us, we will not listen to their story. If a fel- 
low were to accost a hundred persons in Broad- 


way with the remark, “‘ Sir, here is Mr. Brown’s* 


advertisement of breeches or hot core ; will you 
read it?” ninety would either pass on without re- 
mark or would throw the advertisement into the 
gutter; and of the other ten, at least five would 
insult Mr. Brown’s man. It is doubtful if any 
one of the hundred would comply with his re- 
quest. Hence it is that an advertisement may 
actually be laid under the nose of thousands 
of men, and yet, from the want of something to 
attract their attention, may be valueless in a 
business point of view. At least a dozen times 
enterprising speculators in this country have 
tried to make money by publishing gratuitous 
sheets composed wholly of advertisements; they 
have always failed, simply because it was impos- 
sible to persuade the recipients of these adver- 

- tising sheets even to look at them. People re- 
ceived them, saw what they were, felt indignant 
at the attempt to bully them into knowing about 
other men’s business, and flung them down. It 
could not be otherwise. 

With regard to advertisements in the ordina- 
ry newspapers, countless schemes have been de- 
vised in the hope of attracting public attention. 
Conspicuous headings had their day. Once 
upon a time the newspapers were full of busi- 
ness notices beginning in some such fashion as 
—‘* THE END OF THE WORLD will not come till 
every body has provided himself with a pair of 
Smith’s suspenders,” etc. —“ Faux Pas 1x Hicn 
Lirr—Miss Jones, the other day, wearing one 
of Brown’s mantillas ($9 only),” ete., ete. 
‘*Says Bucnanan To Cass, ‘Send me a pair 
of Robinson’s patent spectacles’ (price $1 75),” 
etc., ete. Of late, however, this style of adver- 
tisement has gone out. People are on their 
guard against flash headings, and even ‘“‘Thé 
Atlantic Telegraph” and ‘*Queen Victoria's 
Message” have vainly sought to beguile them 
into reading about the virtues of patent soap 
and cheap hats. f 

The common sense of the public can not long 
be deluded ; and, in this matter of advertise- 
ments, the surest way of attracting attention is, 
after all, to place the advertisement as near as 
possible to matter which is sure of being read. 
Advertisements printed on the most popular 
page of a popular newspaper can hardly escape 
attention. ‘The eye naturally wanders from the 
slashing editorial, or the telegraph dispatch, to 
the modest business announcement alongside, 
and lingers there; so the aim of the advertise- 
ment is attained. This is so well understood 
that the leading daily papers always charge 
double for business notices on the editorial and 
opposite pages. ; 

Advertisements so situate—that is to say, on 
the most attractive page of a widely-circulated 
paper—realize,'as nearly as is possible at pres- 
ent, the two conditions of a perfect advertise- 
ment. They attain the widest feasible public- 
ity, and they attract the largest possible share 
of attention. Such advertisements are worth 
paying for. 

Half a dozen lines in a widely-circulated 
newspaper, near a brilliant ‘article—or, better 
still, near an amusing caricature—are better 
worth five dollars to the advertiser than whole 
pages of advertisements toward which the read- 
er’s cye is not naturally attracted. 


YER LOUNGER. 


THE QUARANTINE. 
“ STATEN Istanp, 11th September, 1958. 

“‘Mr. Louncrr,—I was glad to see, last week, 
that Harper's Weekly stated the case of the Quar- 
antine burning so calmly nd justly. It suggested 
that when such an event takes place, unrebuked, 
in the midst of intelligent and law-respecting cit- 
izens, many of them people of property and the 
most respectable position in every profession— 
when the violence has been confined to a specific 
and evident object, and the general peace and se- 
curity of the county have not been in the least 
degree disturbed—it suggested, I say, that there 
might be something to be urged which would at 
least palliate the resort to force which was made 
on the night of the Ist,of September. 

‘I wish to put the case of the Quarantine serious- 
ly before your readers, that they may understand 














how “ barbarian,” and ‘‘ ” and “‘ atrocious,” 
and “incredible,” and ‘‘worse than Sepoys,” we 
unfortunate islanders are. 


“ The Quarantine was placed here fifty-five years 








' ago. (Governor Tompkins came for the first time 


avout lifteen years atterward.) ‘The island was 
comparatively uninhabited, and when the extent 
of the city of New York was very much lk —— 
itisnow. Gradually, in the immediate neiglb 
hood of the Quarantine, a settlement sprang up, at 
first a mere dependence of that institution; but as 
the population of the city rapidly increased, and 
spread beyond Manhattan Island to the nearest 
shores of New Jersey and Long Island, so it went, 
in time, to the nearest shore of Staten Island. The 
New Brighton Company settled the present charm- 
ing town of the same name, along the terrace at 
the junction of the Kills and the bay, and other 
settlements extended southward, until the Quaran- 
tine, placed at the nearest point to New York, be- 
came the nucleus of a very dense and rapidly in- 
creasing population. Its domain was small, and 
it was no kind of defense to the island, whatevé@r it 
may have been to the city. 

‘‘The population of the city having overtaken 
an institution which is in its very nature, howev- 
er necessary, yet none the less a nuisance to any 
neighborhood, the conflict naturally arose between 
the people and the pest. That the population of 
the city should have the audacity to extend to the 
island is not wonderful, when you remember that a 
man on the northeastern shore of Staten Island is 
nearer to his business down town than if he lived 
at the extreme upper part of the city, and pesti- 
lence on the island is pestilence in the city, The 
city, or its population, overtook the Quarantine, 
just as it did the bone-boiling and slaughter houses 
which used to stand where fine blocks are now 
built. ~The law very properly declared, in the lat- 
ter cases, that the Aiisance must give way to the 
population, and not the population to the nuisance. 

“In the year 1848, when the yellow fever was 
brought here in Southern ships and it was imparted 
to the island, the islanders very naturally saw no 
reason why they should be selected out of the 
whole people of the State to sicken and die unnec- 
essarily of a fearful disease. Moved by their feel- 
ings more than their reason, they plotted to destroy 
the Quarantine—but were restrained by wiser men, 
who assured them that so great a wrong would not 
be permanent, and that measures would be taken 
for their relief. By these judicious representations 
the contemplated violence was restrained. These 
wiser men also represented to the persons who had 
charge of the institution that the public hostility 
was much aroused, and that justice, and humanity, 
and regard for the dignity of the law, required that 
some conciliatory steps should be taken toward re- 
moving the nuisance, 

**Meanwhile ceaseless efforts were made—pop- 
ulation still increased—and the year 1856 arrived. 
The yellow fever came into port again—was boated 
into the Quarantine, and leaped over the wall into 
the midst of the quiet and hard-working population 
of the island. Indignation was kindled — force 
was threatened—the gates were blockaded—peti- 
tions were signed—and twice the Grand Jury of 
the county presented the hospitals as a nuisance. 
Popular demonstrations were again restrained by 
judicious counsels, but public feeling was too im- 
perious to be withstood ; the danger to the city was 
too glaring ; and the Legislature of 1857 authorized 
the Governor to appoint a Commission to secure 
the removal of the Quarantine. 

“This, of course, was an acknowledgment by 
the people of the State, in their Legislature, that 
Staten Island was an unfit place for such an estab- 
lishment. The Commissioners went to work, and 
it is a perfectly well understood fact that certain 
shipping merchants of the city of New York went 
to work also. Application was made to the State 
of New Jersey by the Commissioners for the occu- 
pation of Sandy Hook as a Quarantine ground. It 
is a perfectly well understood fact that certain 
shipping merchants influenced the Legislature of 
New Jersey, by exciting their pride and jealousy, 
as well as by other means, to thwart this project. 

“Then came the trouble at Seguine’s Point. 
The very spare population of that region did not 
want the danger—the water facilities were very 
inconvenient, if not inadequate—and the buildings 
erected there were burned down, as the people had 
threatened, months before, that they would be. 
Now, Mr. Lounger, I have yet to learn that any 
action has been had against the people of Seguine’s 
Point, or that the neighborhood apprehended an- 
archy. The Governor issued no proclamation. 
There seemed to be upon all sides a virtual conces- 
sion that no people could be expected quietly to 
allow a hot-bed of disease to be planted in the midst 
of them. But if such were the case at Seguine’s 
Point, where the population was so scant, what 
was it at Tompkinsville, where it was so dense ? 

“Upon this fevered state of the public mind 
came the summer of 1858, and, in due time, the 
yellow fever. Now, Sir, we have the testimony 
of the Quarantine physician that, on a certain 
evening, he allowed a score or more of his work- 
men, engaged in yellow fever ships, and other dis- 
eased places, to ‘ change their clothes’ and go into 
a public primary meeting of the people of the town. 
And there is ample proof that, during all the yel- 
low fever summers, workmen have passed in and 
out freely—going home at night to their neighbor- 
hoods and families—and that there was culpable 
negligence of all proper effort to isolate the danger. 
Presently, of course, the yellow fever began its rav- 
ages in the vicinity of the hospitals; and up to the 
1st of September there had been at least ten fatal 
cases outside the walls. Meanwhile, one of the 
leading shipping merchants had offensively de- 
clared that the Quarantine grounds were to be en- 
larged and the institution made permanent upon 
the island. 

‘“* The people of the neighborhood now found the 
question put to them in this way: The Quarantine 
having been presented as a nuisance by the grand 
jury of the county, and by the Board of Health of 
Castleton and Stapleton, and it having been held, 
in repeated cases, by the courts of the State, that 
the Board of Health of a town had full power to 
declare what was a nuisance, and that any citizen, 


or body of citizens, might proceed to abate the 
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nuisance, having due regard to other property—the 


fact of the nuisance having been expressly recog 
nized by the Legislature of the State—the law pro- 
viding for its removal having been thwarted by 


means which will continue to be employed and 
continue to thwart; and since, therefore, we can 
no longer look to the law to protect us and our 
families, as well as the city, of which we are prac- 
tically a part, from hideous disease and almost cer- 
tain death, what shall we do? How many more 
honest men and women, citizens of the State of 
New York, pursuing their various employments, 
shall be stricken down and slain by pestilence, be- 
fore we shall feel authorized to believe that the 
law can not protect us, and, consequently, to em- 
brace the first and final human right of self-de- 
fense ? 

‘*T think that was a question, Mr. Lounger, for 
people in daily danger of their lives to determine 
for themselves; and when the Board of Health of 
the town, composed of respectable and responsible 
citizens, again declared the Quarantine to be an 
intolerable nuisance, and summoned the people to 
abate it immediately, they acted less like Sepoys 
than like men who considered that the hour of just 
self-defense had arrived. 

‘The Quarantine authorities were soon aware 
of what was to happen. They had ample time to 
take measures to remove the sick. They preferred 
not to do so; and the town came prepared to take 
charge of them. The sick were borne carefully 
out, and laid upon the grass on mattresses, and 
with attendants ; and, while it is profoundly to be 
regretted that there was any suffering at all, it 
may very fairly be asked whether there was much, 
if any ; and whether the patients have not benefit- 
ed by the exposure, such as it was. This, how- 
ever, is entirely a separate question. The right 
of the people of Castleton to abate a dangerous 
nuisance, and any cruelty incident, but not neces- 
sary, to that abatement, are very different things. 

‘*The work was begun, and was completed on 
the following night. Of course there was a great 
deal of excitement—that is inseparable from such 
a movement; but the act was done calmly and 
quietly, and not a householder on the island, far or 
near, but slept with a sense of greater security than 
for weeks before. For the act was well understood 
to be not that of a mob, or a gang of ill-disposed 
persons illegally acting to a bad end, but the rising 
of a community to remove a public danger which 
the law had shown its incompetence to remove. 

**The argument which would deny to the peo- 
ple of Staten Island the right, wader any circum- 
stances, forcibly to abate a dangerous nuisance, 
would, necessarily, deny the right of revolution. 
But if the right of forcible removal, under any cir- 
cumstances, be conceded—and, in the face of his- 
tory, philosophy, and law, it would be very hard 
not to concede it—then every such case must be 
judged by its own circumstances, and not by the 
general principle, which Americans are the last 
people in the world to deny—that the law must be 
respected, and that the citizen must await the op- 
eration of the law. Therefore, in the present case, 
the only question is, whether the people had suffi- 
cient reason to believe that the law would afford 
them no redress. They thought they had, and 
therefore helped themselves. 

* Yours truly, 
**Ricumoxp CLam.” 





WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


Covtp there be any thing more melancholy 
than the story of Landor’s late trial, the sale of his 
pictures, and his flight from England? His first 
book was published sexty-five yearsago! At inter- 
vals he has published since—always in the daint- 
iest form, always upon the most scholarly themes 
—while, in the newspapers, he has constantly 
crackled with little squibs, not always clean or 
good-natured, at passing political events. Yet in 
the structure of his mind, as in his expression, 
there was something antique and remote, dashed 
across with the wildest whimsicality. He had an 
intellectual sympathy with austere republicanism, 
and consequently dedicated his works, upon the 
most diverse subjects, to Bolivar, to Major-General 
Stopford, to General Jackson, and others ; while 
his peculiarities of orthography showed the willful 
scholar. 

A man of competent fortune, he lived the life of 
a scholar, but upon coming to his estate quarreled 
with his tenantry, pulled down a beautiful house 
he had built, sold estates which had been in his 
family for centuries, and in 1815 withdrew to an 
elegant Tuscan seclusion at Fiesole, whence he re- 
turned within a very few years to England. 

In his ‘* English Traits” Mr. Emerson gives us 
a charming picture of this capricious genius in his 
Italian villa: 

“On the 15th May I dined with Mr. Landor. 
I found him noble and courteous, living in a cloud 
of pictures at his villa Gheradesca, a fine house, 
commanding a beautiful landscape. _ I had in- 
ferred from his books, or magnified from some anec- 
dotes, an impression of Achillean wrath, an untam- 
able petulance.... but on this May day he was 
the most patient and gentle of hosts... . To be 
sure he is decided in his opinions, likes to surprise, 
and is well content to impress, if possible, his 
English whim upon the immutable Past... . He 
has a wonderful brain, despotic, violent, and in- 
exhaustible. ... Year after year the scholar must 
still go back to Landor for a multitude of elegant 
sentences—for wisdom, wit, and indignation that 
are unforgetable.” 

The moody fury of a solitary and passionate na- 
ture has now irretrievably clouded the last day of 
a man full of noble and surpassing powers, but de- 
formed by salient defects. It is a terrible thing 
to live too long—it is even more terrible that one’s 
friends should think so. But in this dark hour 
when the London Times, the representative paper 
of England, has not the beart to spare an old man 
whose name English Literature must always re- 
spect, but adds to the judgment of the law an un- 
necessary scorn, let every cussvated American who 
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recalls his great debt to this indomitable English 
scholat vail his face as the dishonored hoary head 
goes by. 

Tut Lounger ventures to plead with “ A, II.” 
How chn she ruthlessly refuse to be melted? Does 
she not know that the stage-fright is nothing com- 
pared {vith the woman-fright, and that many a wit 
of the 4lubs and the dinner tables is silent and shy 
in the presence of the sex? Is it, oh “A. HT. !” 
becausp the sun puts out the fire? At least, then, 
don’t suppose it is cold because it looks pale and 


dull. , 
—*" Rule kindly, 
Telderly, over thy kingdom fair; 
Ir we that love, ah! we love so blindly.” 


TOA H. 
Ifcan't get on with woman, 
I don't know why! I don’t know why! 
1 case is quite uncommon, 
And makes me sigh! and makes me sigh! 


















e men a favorite call me— 

I've many friends to make amends— 
clubs none would blackball me; 
But—there it ends! ah! there it ends! 


tell you without jesting, 

When I'm in love, I don’t know why, 
never interesting, 

But always dull and always shy. 


iad oh! my hopes all crushing, 

"Tis such a bore, when I adore! 
is stammering and blushing— 
That all is o'er! yes, all is o'er! 


d words, too, quite forsake me; 

I can't be cool! I can't be cool! 

ind nobody will take me, 

I'm such a fool! I'm such a fool! 

it if your humble servant 

You'll deign to choose, you'll deign to choose, 

ou'll find me fond and fervent; 

But you'll refuse, yes, you'll refuse! 

can't get on with woman, 

don't know why! I don't know why! 

case is quite uncommon, 

And makes me sigh! and makes me sigh! 
OLR 

NicuT$sGate Horse. 
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INCENDIARY. 

A RI CKLEss Sepoy upon Staten Island declares 
that “ fiovernor King’s proclamation is later in the 
day thn is generally supposed ; for the island has 
been u@der Marshall law for many a year!” 
eee, 

A FRESH DEAL. 
Tur Lounger is this week wrapped in the sheet 
and ca {si the candle of penitence, for his arith- 





meticalf slip of last week, of which he has been 
prompt¢y reminded, as will appear from what fol- 
lows bd Hh below and above board : 

“UNDER THE TABLE, September, 1858. 

“Muee@ns. Cotpurn, Surrn, & Dawoin desire to pre- 
sent ther most respectful raps to the Lounger, and to 
suggest Jo him that he has signally failed in a sum of 
simple a@dition, for which, had they the pleasure of be- 
ing now fin earth, and engaged in teaching him, he should 
receive fhe accompanying raps upon his knuckles. 

“The Lounger exhorted some of his correspondents to 
*a little }killful application’ of Smith, ete., for the pur- 
pose of #lving an arithmetical problem, and determin- 
ing how pany spots there are in a pack of cards. 

‘A pafk of cards contains four suite, each numbered 
from onetto ten, inclusive; and the total of the numerals 
is fifty-fife. Then there are three court cards in rach 
suit, eaclt with one spot. Now four suits of fifty-five 
each are 220, and three one-spots in four suits are 12, 
making it} all 282 spots in a pack of cards, But the Loun- 
ger had tie effrontery to declare there were but 228!!! 

** Whether such a person can be considered an author- 
ity in is, is a subject which we leave for terrestrial 
consideration." 








' “New Yor«, September. 

“Me. Louxerr,—Will you allow a few more words to 
be said in regard to the ‘spots’ in a pack of cards, in ex- 
planation of what‘appears to be a mystery to ‘ many eub- 
ecribers’ in Chattanooga, Tennessee ? 

** But, first, allow me to remark that neither‘ Colburn, 
Daboll, or Smith will show’ that there are 236 spots in 
a pack of cards, as you stated; there are four less, ac- 
cording to the rules of either of those arithmeticians. 

** Still, the soldier was right—at least he was not wrong 
—in giving 365 as the number of spots in a pack of play- 
ing cards. You must remember that it is nearly a hun- 
dred years since the soldier is supposed to have made 
the assertion; and cards, as well as other things, have 
changed since then. Cards the same as now used were 
then in existence, but the ‘old fashioned’ ones were hy 
no means out of date. 

“The ‘knave’ of any suit represents an eleven apot, for 
it is next above the ten spot; a queen represents a twelve 
spot, in the same manner; and 4 king a thirteen spot. 
A century ago many faced cards were printed with these 
spots upon them—in a different color, generally, from the 
picture—the same as you see the letters ON b, for in- 
stance, printed across the face of a one-dollar bank-note, 
in a different color from the rest of the note, and seem- 
ingly back behind and partially covered by the remain- 
der of the printing, and not intended to stand out bold 
and form a prominent feature. 

“By counting the spots on such a pack of cards, or count- 
ing the pictures on a modern pack for what they repro- 
sent, you have 964—one less than the number mentioned 
by the soldier. It is generally considered (and was es- 
pecially so in olden time) that the ace of spades has the 
honorary right of counting one more than any other card 
in the pack; and the ace of spades of an ancient pack 
which I once saw had an extra spot—a small one inside 
of a large skeleton character of the same kind, which was 
surrounded by a wide fancy border. So, to make up the 
required number of spots mentioned by the soldier, add 
this honorary one to the 364 already given, and the thing 
is done. Onz Subscriber.” 





“Room RUN, PENNSYLVANIA, September, '68. 

“My pgar Mr. Louxerr,—In your edition of Sep- 
tember 11, you undertake to explain the way the old 
soldier managed to get 365 spots in & pack of cards, at- 
tributing it to his ready wit, etc.; and then you go on to 
say there are but 228 spots in a pack. Now if, after apply- 
ing (and skillfully too) three such authorities as Smith, 
Daboll, and Colburn, you are able to find but 228 spots, 
please count again, depending on your own head. The 
cards which we use in this section of country contain 232 
spots; in many instances a few more would be accepts- 
ble, but the Arkansas cards don’t reach us, You recol- 


peculiarity of them. 
nee “4 Constant Reaves.” 
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FIFTH AVENUE IN THE COUNTRY. 


Tux picture on the preceding page will explain 
itself. When Fitz-William Montgomery, who has 
recently come into his uncle’s property on Fifth 
Avenue, so far forgets the obligations of his rank 
as to seek country air and recreation in the dog- 
days in an unfashionable rural resort, he not un- 
frequently realizes the predicament which the art- 
ist has depicted. Pigs, cows, milk-maids in shirt- 
sleeves and breeches, fat-bodied cocks and hens, 
farm servants not & l'eau de rose, troughs full of 
the provender which we are told the Prodigal Son 
(poor fellow !) was once glad to get—what a contrast 
to the scented, glossy, bright and shining company 
which Fitz-William leads! How he stares and 
sniffs! And who laughs the heartiest, his party 
at the rustics, or the rustics at them? 








HYMN TO OLD OCEAN. 
Bout softly, Ocean! o'er thine ancient bed, 
So long unclaimed by any power but thee; 
No longer lift in pride thy hoary head, 
Or toss thy locks in wild, unconquered glee— 
Thou hast at length been conquered, oh, thou Sea! 


Down, down, beneath thy darkest, deepest wave, 
Where ever-brooding stillness reigns serene— 

Far, far below the scaman’s nameless grave, 
*Mid coral stems and jewels’ sparkling sheen, 
A strange, dark, gliding form is dimly seen! 


The monster shapes thy restless deep supplics 
Play their huge gambols round the slender thing, 
And start—and stare—with wild, uncouth surprise, 
When from its magic touch they upward spring, 
And dreadful bellowings make thine arches ring! 


Hush, hush thine awful thunders, sounding Sea! 
Ob! cradle softly on thy mighty breast 
This child of Science we intrust to thee— 
Ah! lull it gently to eternal rest, 
Nor break the bond that makes two nations bless’d! 


Ay—hush thy thunders—for “the still, small voice” 
That whispers to us from thy secret caves, 

And bids our heart-strings tremble or rejoice, 
Is louder than thy fiercest mountain-waves, 
When round our shores the roaring tempest raves. 


No more shall pining wife or mother wait 

The bark's slow passage, for the welcome word 
That tells her anxious ear the happy fate 

Of darling son, or honored, absent lord— 
Swift as the lightning’s flash this cord shall speak, 
And call the flush of youth to faded cheek! 


The same sweet Power that whispered ‘ Peace, be still!” 
When thy rude dashings touched his sacred feet, 
Has bent even thee, old Ocean! to His will, 
And caused ‘‘the ends of earth” in joy to meet; 
Praise to His holy name! we can no more, 
But bow our hearts in silence—and adore! 


LAUNCH OF A NEW CRINOLINE. 


A Lapy of Fashion launched a new Crinoline 
last week in Union Park. The attempt was per- 
fectly successful, several little boys, who had been 
attracted by the novelty of the sight, doing honor 
to the occasion by cheering lustily. A policeman 
looked on, but displayed, in addition to a new star, 
his wisdom by not interfering. The Crinoline in 
question was built at the celebrated establishment 
of Mespames Fiounce & Fursetovan, in Great 
Jones Street, on the second floor, though, we be- 
lieve, the bold design and general contour of its 
fine sweeping proportions emanated in the first in- 
stance from the accomplished scissors of MADEMot- 
SELLE Fann Smrrn (the leading architect of the 
firm, and German cousin of the first lady), who 
studied, if we are not misinformed, for several years 
under some of the most talented mistresses of the 
divine art, in some of the most inspired ateliers in 
Paris. ‘The boldness of the coupure is such that 
Micuaet ANGELO himself, had Necessity driven 
him to work for a milliner, would not have been 
ashamed to have owned it for his handicraft. The 
workmanship is of the most exquisite nature, 
double silk having been used all throughout the 
building. . It occupied six apprentices incessantly 
for five days, though they worked in their ardor 
of the cause not less than fourteen hours every day, 
and on one occasion, nervously anxious to sustain 
the reputation of the house that had guaranteed to 
send home the dress the following morning, they 
never went to bed at all! The high finish of the 
execution reflects the greatest credit on all con- 
cerned. It is a truly noble specimen of milliner’s 
architecture, there not being a slip (we forget how 
many there are between the heel and the hip) but 
what is a perfect hit. 

The following proportions will give some idea 
of the enormous size of this new Crinoline : 


Semen aeeth.... 5.565.050... 00. 8 
Length on the pavement..... ...... 2 ) 
Size of pocket for mouchoir, etc. ....... 3 7 
Extreme breadth across the shoulders... 2 6 
Extreme breadth round the base ....... 18 
Breadths let in afterward ..... ..... .. 5 
Depth of flounces........... 1 
Burden in pounds... . 
The new Crinoline is Paris-rigged. Its colors 
are chocolat au lait on a rich bread - and - butter 
ground, The pennant flying at her head is a small 
marabout feather. The cost of its construction, 
with its fittings up and all, was little short of $215 ; 
a very insignificant sum, when we take into con- 
sideration the immensity of the dimensions, which 


"92 15-S0ths. 








are unquestionably the largest of any Crinoline | 
that ever left the slips of a milliner’s building- | 


yard. A companion exactly similar was instantly 
put on the stocks of the establishment, and will be 
ready in ten days, if not sooner, the fair craft hav- 
ing received orders to cruise without loss of time 
in the harbor, 

Notwithstanding her bulky build, the new Crin- 


oline sails very lightly, doing easily, without pitch | “THERE Is BUT ONE WAY Yo DO A TRING—A KIGHT WAY AND A WRONG OSH, AND I'VE MISSED BOT.” | 
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DE MARMAID IN DE CREEK. 


ing or rolling, her two or three knots an hour. She 
answers readily, too, when civilly spoken to. 

The Crinoline started off capitaily, though a 
momentary delay was occasioned by a tremendous 
hulk of a Newfoundland Dog coming in collision 
with the train that was beginning to spread out, 
with every bit of moire antique being stretched to its 
last stitch, behind, and so causing her to pull up a 
little too taut. She soon steadied, however, and, 
hoisting a Honiton vail, went off at a rattling pace, 
which she maintained with flying parasol for full 
two hours and a half. 

Later in the afternoon she put into Taylor’s, 
and took in provisions, in the shape of an ice and 
a wafer biscuit; and afterward, on her way home, 
scudding gayly through the Union Square, spoke 
with a yachtsman, with whom she exchanged sig- 
nals of distress, lest she should be late for dinner. 

The success of the Launch was the theme of 
ecstatic congratulation among the fair owner’s 
young friends who happened to run in during the 
evening. One young lady went so far as to pro- 
nounce it “‘a duck of the first water.” 


FACT, FANCY, AND FUN. 
BY A SOUTHERN LAWYUCR. 





“PLAYING MARMAID.” 

Tue following is from a truthful negro, an eye- 
witness to the scene in “‘ totium verbis:” 

** And you neber hear how Mass Elick tried to 
play marmaid? I tell you what, you bin dar you 
die laughing. His bref gin out, an he had to lef 
de element he warnt born into. 

“T tell you how it was. De old man tell Mass 
Elick, nex time he go in washing wid dem nigger 
boys Sunday, he gwine to whip him. Mass Elick 
he take caution from dis, and keep way from dat 
creek long time. 


‘ynllg 
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‘*But one Sunday morning in de month of Au- 
gust, he forgit heself and tuck de nigger boys down, 
and dey all goin washing. I cum by dar, and tell 
Mass Elick he better mind, de old man find him 
out, and den he ketch it. He say dar was no dan- 
ger, de old man done went to meeting. I thought 
so too; but, by gosh! I look up and seed de old 
man cum riding right down to de creek, which war 
de nighest way to de church, on horseback. Mass 
Elick seed it was no use to run, so he went down 
on de side de old man was coming, which war 
kivered wid thick bush, and jis as de old man ride 
in, he dive, calculating to stay under dar till de old 
man pass. Dis was cunning in Mass Elick, but 
warn’t cunning nuff. De old man war on he high- 
blooded mar, which stop to drink, and Jerry he no 
half water em ; she was dry for true, and did drunk 
and drunk, and seem like she neber git nuff. 

** Mass Elick did rose outn dat water ’bout two 
foot from dat mar’s nose jist like marmaid ; quicker 
as any lightning you eber seed, dat mar swap ends 
and spilt de old man clean outn sight into de ele- 
ment. I tell you what, dar was no marmaid in 
him ; he tuck de udder side of dat question, and in- 
| stid of seeing how long he'stay under dat water, 

he seed how soon he bile outn dar. And when he 
| did shook heself and sloshed de water outn he hat, 
| he say to Mass Elick, ‘ Whar did you come from ?’ 
Mass Elick he was wusser off dan de man at de 
wedden supper what did not have on de fashionable 
coat; he was naked as Adam in de orchard, afore 
he busted on de apple question: he was silent. 

‘* But when de old man tuck de path for home, 
de way de mar had scooted, de way Mass Elick 
buse Jerry for not watering dat mar, was caution 
to all niggers. 

“But he say, he reckon de old man wouldn't 
whip him hard, as he tuck a splunge heself dis 
Sunday morning. You neber git dat mar to cross 
dat ford no more; she always consate she smell 

















marmaid down dar,” 














THE MAN WHO FAILED AFTER TRYING BOTH 
THE RIGHT AND WRONG WAY. 

Lona before the days of soda-founts there lived 
in the classic village of Athens, in the State of 
Georgia, an odd character by the name of Byers, 
or ‘* Uncle Johnny Byers,” as he was more famil- 
iarly called. His occupation was that of retail 


grocery-keeper. Two very prominent traits ex- 
hibited themselves i character—  varice and 
drunkenness. Which vi these passions mostly pre- 


dominated, was well understood by all who knew 
him. As much as he loved intoxicating drinks, 
he loved gold more! He has been known to stand 
for days and weeks amidst barrels and decanters, 
and all the allurements to entice the appetites of 
others, and never touch a drop. But let one of his 
customers Call for lalf a pint (they never bought 
less in those days), and leave some of it, no matter 
what kind, and Johnny Byers would not return it 
to the vessel from whence he drew it; nor, by any 
means, would he throw it away; he considered it 
clear gain, and would drink it himself. From this 
grocery “ waif” he derived all his grog. 

A waggish patron of John’s, knowing well his 
frugal habits, determined to see to what extent irc 
could be carried by them. One morning in April 
Bob (for such was his name) called at tho grocery, 
and asked for a glass of soda-water. 

“It is early in the season ; besides, I don’t know 
I have any of the powders: wouldn't lemonade dv 
as well ?” said Johnny. 

“‘T must have soda or nothing,” replied Bob. 

‘Let me see if I can find a box,” said the gro- 
cery-keeper ; and, after a considerable search, pro- 
duced a small oblong tin box containing the de- 
sired powders, and a printed label on the top, di- 
recting how they should be mixed, etc. 

“It’s been so long since I made any I have for- 
gotten how it is compounded,” continued Johnny. 

Putting on his glasses and taking up the box, he 
read in an undertone, but sufficiently loud for Bob 
to hear, as follows: ‘* Put the contents of the whiie 
paper in a tumbler one-third filled with water, and 
the contents of the blue paper in another tumbler 
half filled with water; put the lemon-sirup in the 
tumbler containing the contents of the white pa- 
per; mix and drink while effervescing.” He mix- 
ed the powders according to the directions, but 
when he turned to get the sirup, Bob changed the 
tumblers! As soon as the sirup reached the soda, 
the combination commenced a lime-slacking bub- 
bling. 

‘Jerusalem! I have missed it!” said Johnny. 
Throwing the contents of both tumblers together, 
he gulped the ‘‘ill-brewed beverage” down; and as 
the last of it passed his larynx, his countenance 
gave unmistakable signs that a strange and suspi- 
cious guest was forming a searching acquaintance 
with the coats of his stomach. He washed the 
glasses, and said he was not particular enough in 
reading the instructions, ete. After a close ex- 
amination of the label, he made a second effort, with 
the same result, as Bob changed the glasses again. 
With a loud and profane exclamation Johnny swore 
he had missed it again, and again swallowed the 
disjointed fluid. 

Relieving his now crowded stomach with a loud 
belch, he cleansed again his tumblers, and assever- 
ated loudly there should be no mistake next time. 

Placing his hat on the counter, and putting the 
top of the box containing the label on it, he read 
loud enough to be heard across the street, ‘‘ ‘ Put 
the contents of the blue paper in one tumbler, the 
contents of the white in another; pour the lemon- 
sirup in the tumbler containing the contents of 
the white.’ Here it is on my right and on your 
left ; there can not be any mistake this time.” As 
he turned to get the sirup, ‘‘ Presto, change!” and 
Bob had him again! Astonishment, impatience, 
and anger, were all visible in his countenance, 
when, with a desperate effort, he shut his eyes, 
threw back his head, and swallowed for the third 
time the incongruous mixture. He complained of 
sour-belch, water-brash, and an inclination to burst 
open! told Bob he must call in the evening, and, 
if he survived, would learn by that time how to 
mix the “stuff.” 

Bob would not be put off; must have the soda- 
water then or never ; insisted that the man who put 
up the powders made a mistake—those in the blue 
papers he intended for the white, and vice versa. 

Johnny caught at the idea, prepared for a fourth 
trial, and this time Bob’s juggling was not neces- 
sary. He was mixing wrong. Of course he fail- 
ed, but did not fail toimbibe. Throwing himself 
back, placing his hands on his stomach—which he 
declared felt like turning inside out—he exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘ There is but one way to do a thing—e right 
way and a wrong one; and I must be a great sim- 
pleton to have missed both!” 

Bob then mixed a glass properly, and drank it 
off, to the astonishment of the gas-blown grocery- 
man. He also explained how he had tricked him. 

“*T shall charge you with five glasses of soda- 


| water,” said Johnny, greatly excited. 





“Do you think it right for you to do all the 
drinking and make me pay for it, and you have a 
grocery ?” replied Bob. 

“Me do the drinking, indeed! The sour soap- 
suds should never have gone down my throat, but 
for you making me ruin the soda-waier.” The two 
last words seemed to have been thrown, by some 
sort of an explosion, into Johnny's nose; and if 
words could smell sour, they doubtless did. Afier 
a pause he said, if he had not seen so many fools 
take it without being killed, he would be very un- 
easy and alarmed about the load he had aboard- 
but was satisfied and consoled with the reflection 
that it was a medicine or drink not dangerous tu 
men of small understanding. This, he thought, 
would save him; and looking angrily at Bob, he 
said ‘‘it was a good thing (for him) it set so well! 
on the stomach of a ras—"* 

Here Johnny was seized with a very equivocal 
paroxysm, whether of vomiting, belching, chok- 
ing, or bursting, Bob never staid to inquire; anc 
left before the grocery-keeper recovered his breath 
sufficiently to finish the insulting an@ opprobrious 
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LITERARY. 


Tue Lire of Mary Anne ScHIMMELPEN- 
nrxcx, published by Longman, is a remarkable 
work. Intensely German, yet full of interesting 
literary anecdotes and sketches of eminent men. 
We take it up in passing only to extract a new 
and fresh ghost story to be added to the list: 

« While Dr. Priestley occupied the post of librarian to 
Lord Shelburne, one day Mr. Petty, the precocious and 
gifted youth whom I have mentioned, sent for Dr. Priest- 
ley (Lord Shelburne being then absent, I think, in Lon- 
don), When the Doctor entered Mr. Petty told him he 
had passed a very restless night, and had been much dis- 
turbed by uncomfortable dreams, which he wished to re- 
late to Dr. Priestley, hoping that by so doing the painful 
impression would pass away. He then said he dreamed 
he bad been very unwell, when suddenly the whole house 
was in preparation for a journey ; he was too ill to sit up, 
but was carried, lying down, into the carriage; his sur- 
prise was extreme in seeing carriage after carriage, in an 
almost interminable procession. He was alone, and could 
not speak; he could only gaze in astonishment. The 
procession at last wound slowly off. After pursuing the 
road for many miles toward London, it at last appeared 
to stop at the door of a church. It was the church at 
High Wycombe, which is the burial-place of the Shel- 
burne family. It seemed, in Mr. Petty's dream, that he 
entered, or rather was carried into, the church; he look- 
ed back; he saw the procession which followed him was 
in black, and that the carriage from which he had been 
taken bore the semblance of a hearse. Here the dream 
ended, and he awoke. Dr. Priestley told him that his 
dream was the result of a feverish cold, and that the im- 
pression would soon pass off. Nevertheless he thought it 
best to send for the family medical attendant. The next 
day Mr. Petty was much better; on the third day he 
was completely convalescent, so that the doctor permit- 
ted him to leave his room; but as it was in January, and 
illness was prevalent, he desired him on no account to 
leave the house, and, with that precaution, took his leave. 
Late the next afternoon the medical man was returning 
from his other patients; his road lay by the gates of Bo- 
wood, and, as Lord Shelburne was away, he thought he 
might as well call to see Mr. Petty, and enforce his di- 
rections. What was his surprise, when he had passed 
the lodge, to see the youth himself, without his hat, play- 
fully running to meet him! The doctor was much as- 
tonished, as it was bitterly cold, and the ground covered 
with snow. He rode toward Mr. Petty to rebuke him for 
his imprudence, when suddenly he disappeared—whith- 
er he knew not, but he seemed instantaneously to van- 
ish. The doctor thought it very extraordinary; but that 
probably the youth had not wished to be found trans- 
gressing orders, and he rode on to the house; there he 
learned that Mr. Petty had just expired.” 

J. Hammond Trambull, Esq., of Hartford, has 
heretofore laid the public under obligations by the 
publication of two volumes of the Pubiic Rec- 
orDs OF THE CoLoNy oF CONNECTICUT, and is 
now about to issue a third volume, bringing the 
records down from 1667 to 1689. This publication 
is undertaken by Mr. Trumbull at his own ex- 
pense, for the love he bears to Connecticut and her 
early history. He will publish only so many 
copies as are subscribed for prior to October 16. 
But the expense of the publication is nothing com- 
pared with the labor and skill required to decipher 
the hieroglyphics of those old times. We believe 
that it is well understood in New England that no 
other man is able to do it. 

The records of the colony of Connecticut possess 
interest, in a historical point of view, which every 
American citizen, especially if of New England de- 
scent, will appreciate. Here are old wills, and old 
family names and stories. Here are the accounts 
of stout men and excellent women from whom we 
are all proud to claim descent, in their dealings 
with one another, with a common enemy, and with 
their God. The volumes already issued bear all 
the exciting character of romance. The pages are 
inexhaustible in interest. There is one last will 
of an old divine, in the first volume, which is a 
model of simple, yet grand, thought—a will which 
alone was a more valuable legacy than the lands 
it devised. We recommend every family of New 
England descent to subscribe for the forthcoming 
volume, and procure the first two with it. Mr. 
Trumbull’s labors will be particularly valuable to 
the cause of history; and in the value which all 
historians will place on the books, enriched as they 
are by his careful and judicious notes, he will find 
the reward of his disinterested work. 

William Radde (New York and Philadelphia) 
publishes a MaNvAL or Hom@oraruic THEORY 
AND Practices, with a treatise on the homeopath- 
ic treatment of surgical diseases, by Dr. Hempel 
and Dr. Beakley, Professors in the Homeopathic 
Medical College of Pennsylvania. The volume is 
intended for family use as well as for students and 
practitioners. It opens with an essay on homeo- 
pathy and the law of cure according to this school 
of medicine. The body of the volume contains di- 
rections for the application of homeopathic reme- 
dies to each and every disease which flesh in- 
herits. 

Whatever has been the improvement introduced 
in medical science by homeopathy, about which 
doctors and patients differ, it is not to be denied 
that it has done much toward bringing common 
sense to bear on the treatment of diseases. Even 
when ridiculing the new doctrines as essentially 
absurd and senseless, the ‘‘ regular practitioner” 
finds himself impelled to abandon the old-fashioned 
style of treatment according to rule, and apply to 
each case the results of his own examination and 
opinion, independent of the practice which his pre- 
decessors pursued in such cases. 

There is a chance for advance in medical science 
now. All the wisdom of the world has not been 
exhausted heretofore, as some of the older sorts of 
medical men were wont to imagine. Already a 
little less medicine and a little more care is rec- 


, ommended by the most sensible allopathic phy- 


sicians. 

We confess that, until we examined the work 
before us, we did not know any thing about homao- 
pathy. Toe many who have condemned it as a 
system are as ignorant as we were. Dr. Hempel 
has a distinguished reputation in Philadelphia, 
while Dr. Beakley is known in New York, as well 
as the former city, as a very accomplished physi- 
cian and surgeon, and a gentleman of excellent 
judgment and discretion, Probably no two home- 





opathic physicians could be found better qualified 
to prepare a manual of the theory and practice of 
their school. The volume is intended for family 
use; and we may safely recommend it even to 
those who are accustomed to the other practice ; 
for its admirable directions on the general subject 
of health and disease ; its sound advice, which all 
classes of medical men will approve ; and, further- 
more, as a very readable and intelligible account 
of the homeeopathic practice. 

No error is greater, as we learn from the book 
before us, than the idea that homeopathic physi- 
cians give only infinitesimal doses. In many in- 
stances, especially in cases of what is commonly 
called acute disease, the practice recommended is 
as severe as any allopathic physician ought to de- 
sire. In treating of fever and ague, the authors 
remark that ‘‘ some attacks will yield perfectly to 
a few globules of the thirtieth potency of ipecacu- 
anha; others have to be treated with quinine in 
substance ; others, again, are readily controlled by 
a few globules of the thirtieth potency of cinchona ; 
whereas, in thousands of cases, arsenic has to be 
given in doses of one-fifth of a grain.” 

We can not lay the book down without referring 
to the admirable essay on Hygiene, and'the gener- 
al care of the"body. No family ean fail to profit 
by the study of this chapter; and we recommend 
our readers, without consulting their medical ad- 
visers, to take the private advice of this book, 
which will be well worth ten times the fee to the 
publisher which it will cost them. 

We have from Ticknor & Fields Tue Berrorn- 
ED, in two volumes, being the continuation of the 
“ Household Waverley.” We can not too often 
call attention to this really exquisite edition, ev- 
ery successive volume of which tempts us to a new 
reading of the old favorites. The issue is ap- 
proaching completion; and he who has taken it 
volume by volume will not feel the price, while he 
will possess a copy of Scott which we consider de- 
cidedly superior to any other extant, not even ex- 
cepting the author's favorite edition. 

Peterson publishes another novel by Mrs. South- 
worth—Tur Two Sisters. The story, as usual 
with this lady, is chiefly laid in Virginia, but the 
history of Magdalen, the heroine, or one of the he- 
roines, carries her through strange scenes and ad- 
ventures in Paris and London. We have always 
admired the power of Mrs. Southworth as a writer, 
and consider some of her novels as of the highest 
rank. ‘The present is, perhaps, equal in interest 
of plot to any she has written, but tacks the polish 
which she was formerly accustomed to give her fin- 
ished works. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


STOPPAGE OF THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 

Mr. Fietp has published the following card: ‘‘I have 
received, from Newfoundland, a dispatch informing me 
that although the insulation of the ocean cable remains 
perfect, no message has come over it for several days. 
The last telegraphic dispatch that I received from En- 
gland was dated London, September 1. What may be 
the cause of the cessation I do not know, but I conjecture 
that it is the change of the shore end at Valentia, which 
I was informed was about to be made. 

‘Cyrus W. Fiexp. 





“ New York, September 8, 1853." 

THE CABLE NOT BROKEN, 

Mr, de Santy, the electrician in charge of the Atlantic 
telegraph at Trinity Bay, declines to make any state- 
ment relative to the cable for publication beyond the 
positive assurance to the Agent of the Associated Press 
that there are only temporary difficulties of an electrical 
natnre, and that there is no reason whatever for the ru- 
mor that the cable had parted. 

LATEST FROM SALT LAKE CITY. 

The Salt Lake mail has arrived at Leavenworth. It 
was 21 days enroute. The Mormons and the orderly and 
Government officials were attending to their business. 
As soon as the Associated Judges arrived, the trials for 
treason would be commenced. No arrests had yet been 
made, The Indians were very troublesome about the 
city, and had killed several of the Mormons. One fam- 
ily were massacred while moving south. Dr. Forney, 
Indian agent, was out among the tribes making treaties, 
and has thus far been successful. Engineers were out 
locating the four posts on the western, division of the 
mail route. 

DOINGS AT SALT LAKE CITY, 

The Times correspondent writes: “It is interesting 
to watch the rapidity with which this city is now improv- 
ing in every respect. One can hardly realize that six 
weeks ago it was entirely deserted; that all these stores 
now thronged with it s were closed, and that all 
these dwellings now surrounded with noisy little urchins 
were fastened up, with doors nailed and windows board- 
ed. Never before was this city the scene of such activ- 
ity in every branch of business, and I doubt whether, 
since its foundation, the people have been more happy 
than at present. All look cheerful and contented, as if 
satisfied that they were now to be protected by the laws 
from whatever they may i ppression or im- 
position. 

** The mercantile interests of the Territory will be at- 
tended to the coming season—for there will be no less 
than eight Gentile stores here during the next winter, the 
usual number having been two. 

** About 600 wagons and 7000 oxen are employed inthe 
transportation across’ the plains of the goods for these 
merchants.” 

WHO FIRST CONCEIVED THE OCEAN TELEGRAPH, 

The directors of the Atlantic Telegraph have published 
a statement as to the origin of the Telegraph. e make 
the following extract: ** With respect to Mr. Horace B. 
Tebbetts and Mr. Frederick N. Gisborne, the two persons 
particularly alluded to in those communications, there 
is written evidence to disprove the claims of both of 
them. The Charter of the Newfoundland Electric Tele- 
graph Company, which was obtained by Mr. Gisborne in 
1852, did not authorize nor allude to a telegraph across 
the ocean. When our negotiations with that Company 
began in the early part-of 1854, we found it almost en- 
tirely in the hands of four persons, Mr. Tebbetts, Mr. 
Gisborne, Mr. Otis P. Jewett, and Mr. Darius B. Hol- 
brook. With them the negotiations were carried on, 
principally through Mr. Tebbetts and Mr. Gisborne. To 
explain their plans and resources they put into our hand 
a copy of their charter, a prospectus, a list of their prop- 
erty, some testimonials to their engineer. and their latest 
circular, dated New York, January, 1854. In none of 
these is there the remotest allusion to crossing the ocean 
by telegraph. 

“The charter of the New York, Newfoundland, and 
London Telegraph Company was drawn by one of us, on 
the passage from Boston to St. Johns, and was intro- 
duced into the Legislature of Newfoundland, and was 
read for the first time on the 2Sth of March, 1854. This 
charter began by declaring that it was ‘deemed advisa- 
ble to establish a line of telegraphic communication be- 
tween America and Europe by way of Newfoundland,’ 
and by one section gavé authority to establish a sub- 
marine telegraph across the ocean from Newfoundland to 
Ireland; by another section prohibited any other Com- 











pany or person from touching the coast of Newfoundland 

or its dependencies with a telegraphic cable or wire 

from any point whatever for mak years; and by a third 

section, granted the Company fifty square miles of land 

upon the completion of the submarine line across the 
tlantic.” ’ 


THE REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION. 

The American and Republican Conventions failed to 
effect a union last week, and separate tickets have been 
nominated. Immediately on the assembling of the Re- 
publican Convention at Syracuse, on 9th, a motion was 
made to proceed to nominate, viva voce, candidates for 
Governor and all other State officers to be supported by 
the Republican party. was urged that such a proceed- 

proper 


ing would be im uring the-absence of the Com- 
mittee of Confe: as theif report might influence the 
future action ‘of the Convention, and the motion was laid 
on the ta 


after some debate. "The motion was then 
made that w: the nomination for Governor came up, 
it should be informal, and the vote be viva voce. A strong 
effort was to strike out the words “viva voce,” 
and insert in their place the words ** by ballot,” but it was 
voted down, after considerable. discussion — 14) to 85. 
General Nye, from the Committee of Conference, now 
reported the result of their deliberations, stating that it 
received the sanction of six out of the eight members 
composing the Republican committee. Messrs. Upham 
and Talcott, ‘the two dissenting Republicans, then ex- 
plained theg ds of their disag it, when a very ex- 
cited debate sprung up, which ended in the report being 
referred to the Committee on Resolutions, with instruc- 
tions to report whether it formed a basis for a proper 
union, and an adjournment was had to two P.M. On re- 
assembling, a serics of resolutions was submitted against 
the acceptance of the report, and discharging the Con- 
ference Committee, which was adopted amidst considera- 
ble excitement. A motion wasimmediately made to pro- 
ceed to ballot for a candidate for Governor, which motion 
was adopted, and, after some preliminary speech-making, 
the Hon. E. D. Morgan was nominated on the second 
ballot. The nomination was made unanimous; and Rob- 
ert Campbell, of ben, was subsequently nominated by 
1 tion as didate for Lieut t-Governor. A 
Committee was appointed to notify the Americans of the 
action taken, and to inquire what names they had to 
propose. ‘A recess of half an hour was then taken. Aft- 
er the recess the of the Republicans gave of- 
fense to the Americans, all chances of a union were 
lost. The Convention perfected its ticket as follows: 











FOr GOvsrnaP. . sccccscccccccscces . E. D. Morean. 
For Lieutenant-Governor.......... ROBERT CAMPBELL, 
For Canal Commissioner.........+ Hiram GARDNER. 
For State Prison Inspector........ —— EVEREST. 


THE AMERICAN STATE CONVENTION. 

The American Convention did not organize until 11 
o'clock of 9th, owing to the delay of the Committee of 
Conference in agreeing upon a report. When the Com- 
mittee came in, Mr. Brooks announced that a report had 
been agreed upon, unanimously on the part of the Amer- 
icans, and nearly so on the part of the Republicans. A 
long and spirited debate ensued on the propriety of its 
adoption, when, it being understood that the Republicans 
had discharged their Committee and taken the report 
from their hands, pending a motion to lay the resolutions 
on the table, the Convention adjourned till 3 o'clock. On 
reassembling, the proposition to table was lost. Various 
messages then passed to and fro between the two Conven- 
tions, relative to the terms of an agreement, but it was 
found impossible to coalesce, and the Americans pro- 
ceeded to the nomination of an independent State ticket, 
which was perfected as follows: 

FOr Governor... ..cccseccecccccees Lorenzo Burrows. 
For Lieuwtenant-Governor ......... N. 5. BENTON. 

For Canal Commissioner.......+.. J. kh. Tuompson. 
For State Prison Inspector........ W. A. KvsseELL. 

The Convention, after mutual congratulations, then 
adjourned. 

COLLISION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES TROOPS 
AND THE CIVIL AUTHORITIES, 


At the Ocean House ball a body of the Government 
troops were called upon to keep order, and the Newport 
News tells the following story of the consequences: “ Cer- 
tain streets and avenues leading to and past the Ocean 
House were tabooed to the public during the ball, and 
soldiers were detailed to guard them. The moment 
those assembled saw these streets guarded by United 
States soldiers, their ‘dander’ was up, and continued to 
rise as they saw individuals and carriages summarily 
ordered about by the soldiers, About ten o'clock, the 
Mayor drove upin his carriage. Being told that no car- 
riage would be allowed to pass an avenue open to the 
public on other ions, he luded that he was the 
right man to test the matter, and essayed to pass through 
in his carriage, when a soldier on horseback rode up and 
ordered him to stop. The Mayor declared his determ- 
ination to proceed, and told the fellow to go about his 
business or he would have him put in the watch-house. 
At the same moment, a by-stander informed the soldier 
that he was addressing the Mayor of the city. The only 
reply was, ‘I don’t care a d—n for the Mayor or any body 
else,’ and drawing his sabre, he rushed forward after the 
Chief Magistrate, who by this time had passed up and 
alighted from his carriage, coming near trampling him 
under his horse's feet. ‘The Maycr at once sent for the 
manager of the ball and asked him what it all meant, 
and was referred to Colonel Magruder. This gentleman, 
on being remonstrated with for the unwise proceeding 
of bringing a detachment of soldiers into the city under 
such circumstances, expressed his willingness to remove 
them ‘in the course of the evening.’ The Mayor in- 
sisted on an immediate removal, or they would be forci- 
bly removed, by his orders, to the watch-house. The 
soldiers were immediately withdrawn and sent back to 
the Fort, and quiet restored.” 

ONE OF THE ILLINOIS CANDIDATES. 

They tell this story of Lincoln in Southern Illinois, 
where he resides: Being out in the woods hunting, he 
fell in with a most truculent looking hunter, who imme- 
diately took a sight on him with his rifle. 

“Halloa!” says Lincoln, “what are you going to do, 
stranger ”’ 

**See here, friend ; the folks in my settlement told me 
if ever I saw a man uglier than I was, then I must shoot 
him; and I've found him at last.” 

** Well,” said Lincoln, after a good look at the man, 
“shoot away; for if I am really uglier than you are, I 
don't want to live any longer!" 

PERILS OF SERVICE AT QUARANTINE. 

One of the reporters tells the following story about one 
of the police sergeants who nm ordered to do duty 
at Quarantine: ** Yesterday, Sergeant Sam Brevoort stole 
a few moments from his arduous labors as Commissary 
to take a walk over the Quarantine grounds. After look- 
ing among the tents and new buildings erected, he seated 
himself on a long rough box under the shade of a tree, 
and was quietly reflecting upon the unpoetic character 
of camp life, and the utter want of exalted sentiment in 
the employment of furnishing beef, bacon, beans, pota- 
toes, bread and butter to sixty policemen. But his rev- 
erie was interrupted by hearing a voice, and looking 
about, he discovered one of the hospital employés ad- 
dressing him, and the dialogue proceeded as follows: 

*** Hullo there, you sojer man,’ said the employé. 

*** Well,’ said Sam, rather vexed at the want of appre- 
ciation of his official position, *what do you want? 

*** Like your seat?’ was the next question. 

*“** Yes,’ said Sam. ‘SupposeIido. What then? 

*** Well, I only wanted to say that the man in the box 
you're settin’ on died of the yallar jack yesterday, and I 
kinder thought you might like to know the fact.’ 

**Sam jumped about twelve feet without stopping to 
thank the party for his information; he left the Hospi- 
tal grounds to resume his duties among the commissari- 
at.” 










MURDER WILL OUT. 


A dog recently brought a skull to his master in the 
woods near Detroit, Michigan, and on investigation the 
body of a railroad conductor named John Hickey, for- 
merly of Georgia, was discovered. He must have been 
killed nearly a year ago. An Irishman named Kennedy 
is si ted of the murder, but he has escaped. The 
Detroit Free Press says: 





“We have here a case which does not often offer. A 
man is murdered, robbed, and left in the woods, in the 
midst ofa swamp. The murder remains a secret for nearly 
a year, and is finally revealed by a dog, which brings tho 
skull of the murdered man to his master, having gnawed 
it for his supper. The letters found reveal the names of 
the murdered man and the murderer, after the silence 
of months had rested upon the terrible deed. The mur- 
derer is tracked from one extremity of the Union to the 
other; three times escapes, as if by the interposition of 
asupernatural aid; and still remains at liberty. The 
proofs that can be brought against him are overwhelm- 
ing, and would result in his conviction if he could be 
found. The facts, until now, have been confined to those 
first cognizant of them, but so long a time having 
elapsed, the propriety of making them public is no lon- 
ger doubtful. The murderer is thought to be somewhere 
in the North, probably in Illinois or some other Western 
State," 


PERSCNAL. 


J. R. Giddings, of Ohio, is engaged in writing the 
“History of the Anti-Slavery Fight in Congress,” and 
his retirement will enable him to finish the work at an 
early day. 

The subjoined card app 
ofa Richmond daily paper: 

“To TEE Pecrrz cr VizGin1a!—I hereby proclaim 
myself a candidate for the office of Governor of the State 
of Virginia, and shall urge, with whatever ability I pcs- 
sess, the wisdom of accepting 100,000,600 of acres of the 
public land, the money accruing therefrom to be applied 
to the gradual extinction of Slavery, by purchasing the 
young slaves and their migration beyond the United 
States. Had Virginia applied the 100,000,000 of acres 
that she gave to the United States in 1787 to this pur- 
pose, the banks of her majestic rivers would now be teem- 
ing with a thrifty white population, and strewn with cit- 
ies, villages, and cottages. She would (among all the 
States of the Federal Union) have been first in Agricui- 
ture, first in Commerce, and first in Manufactures. Give 
me but a fair field to combat my rivals—I ask no other 
favor—and the triumph shall be mine. 

* Your servant, ever faithful and true, 
“Hzxey Apzax.” 


among the advertisements 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
THE LAST TELEGRAPHIC MESSAGE. 

The Times publishes the following messages, the last 
received from Newfoundland at our latest dates from En- 

nd: 
gla “ NEWFOUNDLAND, August 24, 11 50 P. um. 

‘*Two miles shore end ample; have half mile small 
cable plenty: it is stowed on the beach. Two splicers 
and jointershere. Six gallonsnaphtha required. Please 
send authority to draw on Brooking £100, required im- 
mediately for laborers’ house in a wilderness. Roads to 
make and woods to cut and clear. Ought to have some 
more relays; have only one. Great difficulty in send- 
ing letters from here. Have written fully.” 

““VALENTIA, Wednesday, 1 A.M. 

** The cable is now working splendidly. We are con- 
versing freely with Newfoundland. 

‘The signals to and from are strong and perfect. A 
telegram has just been received, dated New York, 25th, 
1253 a.m., stating that the Persia has taken the Euro- 
pa's passengers and mails.” 

DECLINE IN THE COMMERCE OF ENGLAND. 

The Board of Trade Returns for the month of July 
show a decrease in the declared value of exports to the 
extent of more than a million and a quarter as compared 
with the same month last year—a fact that proves how 
slowly England is recovering from the great financial 
crisis of 57. In the foreign trade for the month an in- 
crease appears, of the outward entries, of 372 ships and 
4679 tons, and on the inward entries of 119 ships and 
41,000 tons. The inward coasting trade has increased ; 
but there is a slight falling off in the outward entries. 


MORPHY’S GAMES AT CHESS, 

Bell's Life contains the following: ‘Mr. Morphy (who 
is only about twenty years of age) has favored us with 
the exact score of all the games he has played sinee he 
came to the old country, not thinking it worth while to 
include a number of games played giving the large odds 
of rook or knight, all of which he has won. Beginning 
with Herr Lowenthal—while we write the match is not 
over; but Morphy has but one more party towin. They 
have played twelve games, of which Morphy scores 
eight, draws one, and loses three. With Mr. Barnes, 
of the St. George's Club, Mr. Morphy has played twenty- 
six games, winning nineteen and losing seven. With 
Mr. Boaden, Morphy has played nine games, winning 
five, losing one, and drawing three. Of twelve games 
contested with Mr. Bird, Morphy gained no less than ten, 
drawing one and losing one. With Mr. Hampton, tie 
American has played and won two games; and of six 
played against the veteran Herr Lowe, the American 
wins six, With the Rev. Mr. Owen, Morphy played five 
games, winning four and losing one; and then, giving 
pawn and move for a match of five games, won all five, 
drew two, and lost none! It was agreed that if Mr. Mor- 
phy beat Mr. Owen at pawn and move, he was to play 
a second match at pawn and two moves, which second 
match we shall, doubtless, therefore, hear of in due 
course, Morphy being remarkably given to carry out all 
his undertakings.” 


MR. MORPH Y’S LAST GAMES. 

The Rirmingham Journal has the following: “On 
Friday the proceedings were almost entirely suspended 
for the purpose of watching the progress of a chess-play- 
ing feat never before witnessed in England. We refer to 
Mr. Morphy's playing eight games blindfold. Lis oppo- 
nents were Lord Lyttelton, President of the Association ; 
Mr. Salmon, the best player Ireland affords; Mr. Kip- 
ping, a very strong player; Mr. Avery, Mr. Carr, D. Free- 
man, Mr. Rhodes, and Mr. Y. R. Wills. The play com- 
menced at one o'clock and terminated about a quarter 
past six, and resulted in Mr. Morphy winning every game 
except the one with Mr. Kipping, Secretary of the Man- 
chester Club. The match between Messrs. Staunton and 
Morphy stands thus: Stake £500 a side, the scorer of the 
first eleven wins; to commence on the Ist November 
next." 

NEWS FROM THE LAST ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

Captain Collinson has received the following letter from 
Captain M‘Clintock, who started early last year on an- 
other expedition for the discovery of some traces of Sir 
John Franklin: 

“VYacur Fox, Hotsternsore, 
“ Commenced, May 3, 1858, clored May 7. 

**My Dear Cotttnson,—Our cruise hitherto has been 
short and sharp, most laméntably short, indeed, but, thank 
God, it is not at an end; the real work is only now begin- 
ning. We have only got to repeat the attempt this year. 
Our progress was finally stopped in Melville Bay, August 
18, from which time up to the 25th of April we remained 
in the pack, drifting southward with it. While beset, we 
have drifted from 754° N. to 634° N. ; the whole amount 
is 1194 geographical miles. Yeu will understand what 
disappointment and anxiety this ill-fortune entailed upon 
me. For a whole month in Melville Bay our fate hung 
in the balance. The season was very similar to that of 
1848, when I was with Sir John Ross; the whole bay was 
crammed full of light pack, and there was no land ice. 
Having previously examined the edge of the middle ice 
down as far as 72 20 without any prospect of success, there 
was but one course open to me—to enter the pack when- 
ever a favorable opportunity offered, and trust to boring 
through into the north water. This is what Sir J. Ross 
did; and being on the same spot, and also on the same 
day, and, moreover, a very favorable opportunity of long 
leads opening out, I tried the same plan. We did not 
succeed ; a long run of southerly winds closed the ice to- 
gether so much that it did not open again. Still I had 
the precedent of the North Star from which to draw the 
hope of a drift through into the north water; and this, I 
think, we should have done in time to save our season 
but for the grounding of some bergs cn o bank off ik. 
York which it has been our lot to discover, We 
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ed up within 24 miles of that cape, and subsequently far 
to the w d before ing our soutl march.” 
PROSPECTS OF CAPTAIN M ‘CLINTOCK. 

We are in excellent health, and the ship uninjured. 
She leaks a little, and we had to pump her oft all win- 
ter three times weekly. Forty tons of coal remain on 
board, and we will take in as much more at the Waigat. 
As for provisions, we have, excellent in quality, of salt 
meat seventeen months’, preserved meat and pemmican 
thirteen months’, etc, From — you will see wed well 

rovided we are, and how easily we can complete our- 
caves fora third winter at Beechey Island. With regard 
to my future plans, I sec no reason for departing from 
my original scheme. If early into the west water, I will 
thoroughly sift the Pond's Bay natives, so as to separate 
the history of Belcher's abandoned ships from such knowl- 
edge as they may possess respecting Franklin's ships. I 
hope to look into Port Leopold before visiting Beechey 
Island, as the former would be the place to which we 
would have to fall back. Ifthe launch is injured, I will 
take a boat from Beechey Island, and leave her there 
should Igo down Bellot Strait, or at Cape Walker, should 
I succeed in getting down Peel Strait. Should I get 
down to the Magnetic Pole I will pass on the east side of 
King William's Land, communicating with the natives, 
and into Fish River. If I can manage to complete my 
work in Fish River by ship, it would be an immense ad- 
vantage to winter near the southwest angle of King Will- 
iam's Land. 

“Disco, May 24.—For the early part of this season I 
shall be among the whalers, leisurely following their mo- 
tions; but, should they not persevere to the north as long 
as I think desirable, I must then judge for myself whether 
to persevere or return south with them, and s¢ek a south- 
ern passage. I purpose sailing to-morrow morning. We 
shall long remember the kindness of Mr. and Mrs, Olrick 
and all here. Yours very sincerely, 

“FLL, M*Crintock.” 
THE THACKERAY AND YATES DIFFICULTY, 

The Critic speaks as follows of the Thackeray and 
Yates difficulty: ‘‘ Whether, as a contemporary asserts, 
Mr. Justice Willes has or has not given an opinion as 
to Mr. Edmund Yates’s cause of action against the Gar- 
rick Club for having expelled him, we can not say. It 
is very unlikely that a judge would commit himself to 
an opinion upon a case which might possibly come be- 
fore him in a judicial capacity; but whether that be so 
or not, we have little doubt that, if Mr. Yates prosecutes 
his case in a proper manner, the Committee of the Club 
will awake to the unpleasant fact that they have acted 
not only unwisely, but illegally. The Club is possessed, 





fashion of the fair sex to incase themselves. On the top 
of Nelson's Monument, on the Calton Hill, Edinburgh, 
three young ladies appeared, emerging from the rather 
narrow labyrinthine stair-case which leads on to the gal- 
lery, with skirts of enormous extent, which had evidently 
sustained some squeezing in the progress up. This feat 
they had managed with the determination which gener- 
ally distinguishes the sex; but now the question was, 
How were they to get down again? A pretty strong 
draught was ascending the funnel-like opening, which 
completely inflated the crinoline skirts, and in vain did 
they endeavor to squeeze their hoops into any thing like 
moderate compass for the descent. The scene that fol- 
lowed baffles description, and had nearly been the death, 
from convulsionc, of the gentlemen who accompanied the 
party. The result wag that two of them were obliged ac- 
tually to take off the hoops, while the third did not 
escape to terra firma without the sacrifice of a fine green 
barége dress, which was torn to shreds in her frantic 
efforts to accommodate herself to the straitness of the 

i fashionable young ladies make a note of 
this before they attempt the ascent of the monument on 
a breezy day.” 





FRANCE. 
PROGRESS OF DESPOTISM. 

The Paris correspondent of the Times asserts that the 
administration of M. Delangle has not realized the ex- 
pectation of fairness and moderation held out at his ad- 
vent to power. On the 30th of last month twenty per- 
sons passed through Toulon on their way to the dismal 
swamps of Cayenne. These poor wretches had not been 
sentenced by any public court; they were deported under 
the so-called law of public safety after secret examina- 
tion. Among the unfortunates was M. Delecluze, prefect 
of the department of the Nord under the republic. The 
treatment of this gentleman was cruel in the extreme. 

A NEW SORT OF MAN-OF-WAR. 

It is said that a vessel is about to be built at Cher- 
bourg, to be called Vaisseau-bclier (battering ram), a sort 
of man-of-war, of which the first idea belongs to the Em- 
peror, and which is iatended to act by its mass and by 
its speed; and an expectation is expressed that the in- 
troduction of this new element into naval warfare will 
completely change its character. 


PROBABLE MARRIAGE OF THE DUKE OF MALA- 
KOFF. 

The Morning Post says: “‘The Duke de Malakoff is 
shortly about to repair to Paris en cong, It is under- 
stood that, in all probability, the illustrious and gallant 
bachelor will not return as such to these shores. 





we understand, of funded property to the t of 
£3000 or £4000, besides the lease of the house, the furni- 
ture, plate, wines, ete., and a very valuable collection of 
pictures. Now, when a member has paid his entrance 
fee and subscription, he acquires an equal share and 
ownership with the other members of the Club in each 
and every part of the property which belongs to the Club. 
‘hkhe members are, in point of both law and fact, part- 
ners, and they take the common property share and 
share alike. It may, perhaps, be argued that the laws 
ofethe Club form part of each member's contract with his 
fellow-partners, and that the by-laws give a power of 
expulsion for gross misconduct or becoming infamous. 
Even granting that, the Committee will have some diffi- 
culty in proving that the description of Mr. Thackeray 
comes within either category. If we are not misinform- 
ed, it will be before a Court of Equity, and not of law, 
that this knotty point will have to be debated, inasmuch 
as Mr. Yates's best remedy is by a bill praying to have 
an account taken of the partnership property, and to have 
it sold by public auction, and his share of the proceeds 
paid to him, This seems a very pretty quarrel as it 
stands.” 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR AGAIN. 

Mr. Lanpor has ended his long career with an act of 
speechless infamy. The London Times thus epitomizes 
the story: 

“It is with unfeigned reluctance that we perform the 
duty which has been cast upon us of saying a few words 
about the trial which took place at Bristol on Monday 
last, in which Mr. Landor was defendant. Mr. Landor, 
as is sufficiently notorious, returned to England many 
years ago weary of his Tuscan expatriation. He fixed 
himseif er at Bath. In that city he made the 
acquaintance of Mr. and Mrs. Yescombe. The lady was 
the plaintiff in the recent action. Acquaintance ripened 
by degrees into friendship, or at least into intimacy, and 
for many years Landor and the Yescombes were in con- 
stant, almogt daily, intercourse ; indeed, it appeared that 
Landor was in the habit of dining with them about three 
times a week. In their family there resided for some 
time a young lady to whose name, although it was men- 
tioned at the trial, we have no wish to give any addition- 
al publicity. For some cause unexplained it was judged 
right that she should leave the Yescombes and be re- 
moved to Cheltenham ; and this it was which roused Mr, 
Landor’s anger, and led to the publication of the libels. 
Omitting the dirt, here are a few of the points charged 
against a lady by Walter Savage Landor: He said that 
she had been guilty of perjury; that he had given her 
£18 to pay for him, and that she had stolen half the 
money; that she had stolen £5 out of a letter which he 
had given her to put in the Post-office; that she had re- 
tained a tradesman's receipt—had not given him the 
money, but had availed herself of the receipt; that she 
had stolen seven shillings from the counter of a trades- 
man's shop: that she had obtained £100 from him under 
false pretenses. Now, it was not pretended by Mr. Lan- 
dor's legal advisers that there was a shadow of pretense 
for any of these charges. They were the mere outpour- 
ings of a venomous and cankered spirit. 

THE ANONYMOUS LETTERS. 

“Mr. John Forster, the gentleman whose name is so 
well and so favorably known in the literary world, went 
down to Bath to see if he could not put an end to a dis- 
pute which, as he saw at a glance, could only bring shame 
and discredit upon Landor. Mr. Forster succeeded in 
obtaining the old poet's initials to an apology, in which 
he withdrew all the offensive and libelous charges which 
he had cted and circulated against Mrs. Yescombe, 
and added a promise that they should not be repeated. 
This well-meant and judicious interference was not, how- 
ever, destined to be productive of any permanent effect. 
No sooner was Mr. Forster's back turned but Mr. Landor 
renewed his attacks, and this time with the most coward- 
ly weapon in the slanderer’s armory. Walter Savage 
Landor, the poet, the man of letters, the gentleman just 
tottering on the verge of the grave, actually condescend- 
ed to have recourse to the expedient of anonymous let- 
ters, and these letters contained such filth that one may 
well wonder how the ideas could occur to a human brain. 
Friendship and sound judgment could do no more for 
him. One of these anonymous letters was so utterly and 
indescribably filthy that the counsel for the plaintiff de- 
clined to import it into the case. Landor was saved, like 
the skunk, by the very intensity of hisown dirt. When 
the counsel on his side was called upon, he could not say 
a word in the defense of the nasty old man, except that 
te jury should consider his great age. When or 
was a young man, or even a man in middle life, filth was 
the fashion, A wit and good fellow of the days of the 
Regency would now be scouted out of decent society if he 
made any effort to be amusing in his own peculiar line. 
In such a school Landor had been brought up, and there- 
fore it was suggested that he should be judged by the 
morality of a former day rather than by the rules of de- 
cent behavior which obtain in ourown time. Of course 
the jury would not listen for a moment to such palliation 
asthis. The end was a verdict for £1000 damages against 

Mr. Landor; but this is the lightest portion of the result. 
llow ineffable is the disgrace to a man of Mr. Landor’s 
ability and reputation, at the close of a long life to be 
mixed up with so disgraceful a transaction! A slanderer, 
and the slanderer of a lady—a writer of anonymous let- 
ters, and these letters reeking with the foulest odors of 
the dirtiest stews—a violator of his pledged word—who 
is it to whom these words must now be applied ? 

* Who would not weep if Atticus were he ! 
PERILS OF CRINOLINE. 

The Border Advertiser says: ‘* The following incident 
was witnessed the other day, and is, perhaps, the most 
uiuusing instance that ever attended the wearing of those 
hooped balloons in which it is the rage of the present 








**The future duchess is said to be a French lady con- 
nected by family ties with the Empress Eugénie. 

“It may be hoped, therefore, that the éclat so long and 
necessarily wanting to the French Embassy may be re- 
stored under the auspices of an embassadress."’ 

The Observer says: ** We are assured that it is to sign 
the marriage contract that the Emperor has put off for 
eight days his departure for Biarritz. It is also added 
that the dowry of Mademoiselle Valera will be given by 
the Emperor, and that it amounts to a million francs, 
Probably there is some exaggeration in this figure, but 
it is also stated that the trousseau is given by the Em- 
press. It is further stated that the marriage will take 
place on the Sth of September, the anniversary of the 
taking of the Malakoff.” 

A WORK THAT TAKES 3000 YEARS TO WRITE, 

The Paria correspondent of the Philadelphia Bulletin 
says: “In the course of this present month of August, 
the Academy will publish the first volume of its Histor- 
ical Dictionary of the French language, a work com- 
menced fifty years ago. The learned gentlemen have 
put into practice the precept of Boileau, who, in his Art 
Poetique, advises that we combine the qualities of the 
hare and the tortoise. The first volume of the dictionary 
contains about four hundred pages in 4to, and concludes 
with the word abusivement—an adverb that, in this case, 
seems rather epigrammatic, as far as regards the way in 
which the authors have used the patience of the public. 
If the Academy continues to labor with such impetuous 
zeal, it will reach the letter Z in about 3000 years. 
Quite an encouraging prospect for those who are inclined 
to subscribe.” 

MARRIAGE BETWEEN TWO WOMEN. 

An extraordinary case is now pending before the civil 
Tribunal of Castelsarrazin, near Toulouse. <A lady of 
that town, who was married so far back as 1815, has 
brought an action against her husband to have the mar- 
riage declared null and void, on the ground that he is not 
aman buta woman! The tribunal, at her request, has 
charged three physicians of Toulouse, all professors of 
the faculty of medicine there, to make a personal ex- 
amination of the husband, and to reportthcresult. The 
alleged woman is represented by the local jdurnals to be 
five feet six inches high, and to be apparently of great 
strength. 

A TAX ON THE EXPANSION OF HOOPED SKIRTS. 

According to the Courrier de Charleroi the lessees of 
dancing saloons in Belgium complain bitterly of the fall- 
ing off in their receipts, occasioned by the extra space 
now occupied by crinolines, An instrument, called the 
**Crinolimétre,” has consequently been adopted by some 
of them, and persons whose crinolines surpass a fixed 
development are charged an extra admission fee. Ata 
ball given on Sunday 22d, at Montigny, one female was 
measured and charged an extra 75 centimes; another 
= of an economic disposition, preferred reducing 

er crinoline by taking out two hoops! 


A CAT RACE. 

A Paris correspondent writes: “ Iorse races, donkey 
races, carrier-pigeon races, human foot races, are familiar 
to all; and rather dear, it is to be feared, to many of 
your Anglo-Saxon readers. These sports are most of 
them as old asthe races of men. It was reserved for the 
men of Liege to make an addition to our cursory amuse- 
ments, undreamed of by nomadic Tartar or classic Greek, 
or aristocratic Englishman. They have instituted cat 
races, the first of which came off a few days ago—I should 
say a few nights ago, jor this novel kind of race differs 
as much from others of the category in its accidents as, 
to use a term of the schools, in its quiddify. Eighteen 
cats, belonging mostly to persons living in one quarter 
of the city, were put into bags, and carried to a bridge 
more than a league distant, where they all took their 
start about midnight. The disposition of these animals 
to return always to their wonted place of abode is well 
known. The cat first back, under or on the roof of its 
fathers, came in at half past twelve, and won the prize. 
The larger part of the rest followed close, and made good 
time. ‘Two or three only of the whole company, either 
laggard or dissipated, delayed their return till dayligt: t— 
rare exceptions to the general rule of feline fidelity and 
morality. 


TURKEY. 


MORE OUTRAGES ON THE CHRISTIANS. 

Advices are said to have been received in Paris from 
Trebizond of outrages having occurred in that quarter, 
arising from Mohammedan fanaticism. Some eighty 
Turks made a razzia on a town called Santa, while the 
Christian inhabitants were at a church at some distance, 
which was surrounded, so as to prevent information 
reaching them. They then completely stripped the 
town, and out the women and girls. Bashi-Ba- 
zouks are stated by the same advices to have fired on 
the encampment of the English Consul, who was on his 
route from Trebizond to Erzeroum, 


EXTRAVAGANCE OF THE SULTAN. 

The murmurs of the Turks at the extravagance of Ab- 
dul Medjid are growing louder and more general. The 
Sultan receives, out of a revenue of less than £8,000,000, 
a civil list of £1,200,000; but, not content with that, he 
has contracted debts to the amount of £4,000,000; and 
such is his mania for building palaces for himself and 
the different members of his family, that he has now in 
course of construction eight palaces and five kiosks, or 
smaller buildings, which are estimated to cost from 
£8,000,000 to $10,090,000. The present Ministry seem 
desirous to bring about a financial reform in the palace. 
They first asked for the reduction of the pay of divers 
functionaries, and for the abolition of certain offices 





which are absolutely unnecessary. A gracious answer 
was returned, but the hint was not taken; the extrava- 
gance of his Imperial Highness continued, so that the 
Ministers, finding more direct measures necessary, at last 
found courage to send in a new representation, signed by 
them all, giving a deplorable picture of the financial con- 
dition of the country, and pointing out the impossibilit 
of going on any longer at the present rate. What the ef. 
fect will be remains to be seen. If, as is feared, some 
self-seeking members of the Ministry try to gain favor 
by pleading that they were secretly opposed to such a 
bold and irreverent proceeding, there will be a change, 
not of the system, but of the Ministry. 


ITALY. 
NEAPOLITAN TYRANNY. 


A letter writer says: ‘* His Majesty is still at Ischia, 
and as a proof of the extraordinary precautions taken by 
the police, I may instance the following case: As the 
King was driving the other day a man held up his hand 
with a petition. His Majesty ordered him to be brought, 
and received his petition. Directly afterward he was 
seized by the gens d‘armes, severely beaten, and then 
thrown into prison, where, after four days’ confinement, 
his friends could obtain no information about him.” 


EGYPT. 
AN ARAB IN THE WRONG BOX. 


A letter from Cairo of the 9th says: “A curious cireum- 
stance occurred a few days ago in this city. A man wear- 
ing the costume of a cophte (Arab Christian) went to the 
shop of an Arab butcher who is noted for his antipathy 
to the Franks, and ordered some meat. When it was 
supplied the cophte objected that the weight was not ex- 
act, and the butcher in a rage began abusing him, after 
which he heaped curses on Christiansin general. The 
cophte told him that he would complain to the zabet (po- 
lice magistrate), and ordered the butcher to accompany 
him to the tribunal of that functionary. The butcher, 
thinking that the zabet would be sure to be on his side, 
readily consented, but on arriving at the tribunal, he 
found to his vexation that the zabet was no other than 
his customer. ‘Phe butcher immediately received 500 
blows on the soles of his feet, and was dismissed with a 
recommendation to be more respectful for the future to 
Christians." 

INDIA, 
THE PALACE OF THE GREAT MOGUL. 

Mr. Russell, the correspondent of the 7imes, has gone 
to Delhi. We make the following extracts from his let- 
ters: 

** And, now, we see before us the noblest battlemented 
wall on which my eyes ever rested. It is the wall of the 
Palace of the Mogul. A grand face of rich red sandstone, 
darkened by time, creneliated in two rows, rises to a height 
of fifty or sixty feet above us, and sweeps to the right and 
left in melancholy grandeur, slightly broken in outline 
by turrets and flanking towers. Except theVictoria gate 
of our new Palace of Westminster, I have seen no gateway 
so fine in proportion and of such lofty elevation. The 
massive iron and brass embossed doors open into a mag- 
nificent vestibule in a great tower, which rises high above 
the level of the walls, and is surmounted by turrets and 
four cupolas of elegant design. On passing the gates we 
find ourselves in a sort of arcade, vaulted and running 
for the length of the tower, in the midst of which there 
is a very small court richly ornamented with sculptured 
stone-work. The arcade conducts us to an open court- 
yard, surrounded by houses of excessively poor aspect. 
At one side there, in the turreted gateway, two of our 
countrywomen were brutally murdered. Butin the court- 
yard before us a more terrible scene was enacted. ‘There 
is a dry stone well, in which there once played a fount- 
ain, in the centre of the court. Above it a venerable and 
decaying tree casts an imperfect shadow over the stone 
seats on which, in former times, those who came hither 
to enjoy the play of the waters and their refreshing music 
were wont to repose. It was at this spot, beneath this 
tree, and round the fountain, that the Christian captives, 
women and children, after several days of painful respite 
and anxiety, worse than the fate they dreaded, were 
hacked to pieces by the swords of the ferocious and cow- 
ardly miscreants, Around the very place where that in- 
nocent blood ran like water, as grim monuments of ret- 
ribution, are ranged, row after row, the guns taken from 
our enemy; our guards are in the gates; and of the many 
who took part in the murders, it is probable few live to 
dread the punishment which, sooner or later, will strike 
them. The mouldering walls of the palace buildings, 
broken lattices, crumbling stone-work, and doors and 
wood-work split, decayed, and paintiess, the silence only 
broken by the tread ot the sentry, or our own voices, ren- 
dered the whole place inexpressibly sad and desolate, 
But sadder still when one thought of the voices—of the 
eries—which resounded within these walls one short year 
ago. 

THE “ELYSIUM ON EARTH.” 

**On ascending by a flight of steps four or five feet in 
height to the terrace on which the Dewan Khoss is built, 
and looking in through the wide arched door-ways, or 
rather between the rows of pillars on which the roof 
rests, we saw any thing but the dazzling magnificence 
for which our little reading had prepared us. In fact, 
the hall was filled, not with turbaned and bejeweled 
rajabs, Mogul guards, and Oriental magnificence, but 
with British Infantry in its least imposing and prepos- 
sessing aspect—namely, in its undress, and in its wash- 
ing and purely domestic hours. From pillar to pillar 
and column to column extended the graceful arches of the 
clothes-line, and shirts, and socks, and drawers flaunted 
the air in lieu of silken banner. Long lines of charpoys, 
or bedsteads, stretched from one end of the hall to the 
other—arms were piled against the columus—pouches, 
belts, and bayonets depended from the walls, und in the- 
place where once blazed the fabulous glories of the Pea- 
cock Throne reclined a private of Her Majesty's 61st, of 
a very Milezian type of countenance, who, with brawny 
arms bared to the shoulder, as if he were engaged in a mat- 
ter requiring no ordinary exertion of muscular strength, 
was occupied in writing a letter for the edification of 
some humble residence ‘ West of the Shannon." The 
hall was so obscure that the richness of the decorations 
and the great beauty of the interior were not visible till 
the eye became accustomed to the darkuess, and pene- 
trated through the accidents of the place toits permanent 
and more pleasing characteristics. Then, indeed, one 
could form some notion of the extent to which the praises 
of travelers and poets had been justified in times gone 
by, and could hear without a smile the scrolled hiero- 
glyphs over the three entrances, in precious stones and 
uietals, translated into the hackneyed and pompous boast. 
‘Oh! if there be a Paradise on earth, it is this! it is this! 
itisthis!’ Asone of the soldiers said, ‘ Negorra, the chap 
that put up that had a droll notion of Paradise anyhow. 
Wid the hate and the flies I think it must be more like 
the other place.’ The magnificent pavement has been 
taken up and destroyed, and the hand of the spoiler has 
been busy on the columns and walls of the Divan. 


THE EX-KING OF DELHI. 

“In a dingy, dark passage, leading from the open 
court or terrace to a darker room beyond, there sat, 
crouched on his haunches, a diminutive, attenuated old 
man, dressed in an ordinary and rather dirty muslin tu- 
nic, his small Jean feet bare, his head covered by a 
thin cambric skull-cap. The moment of our visit was 
not propitious—certainly it was not caleulated to invest 
the descendant of Timour the Tartar with any factitious 
interest, or to throw a halo of romance around the infirm 
creature wlio was the symbol of extinguished empire. In 
fact, the ex-King was sick; with bent body he seemed 
nearly prostrate over a brass basin, into which he was 
retching violently, So for the time we turned our backs 
on the door-way, and looked around the small court, 
which was not more than thirty feet square. In one 
corner, stretched on a charpoy, lay a young man of slight 
figure and small stature, who sat up at the sound of our 
voices and salamed respectfully. He was dressed in fine 
white muslin, and had a gay yellow and biue silk sash 
round his waist; his head was bare, exhibiting the curi- 
ous tonsure from the forehead to the top of the head 
usnal among many classes in the East; his face, oval 
and well-shaped, was disfigured by a very coarse mouth 
and skin, but his eyes were quick and bright, if not very 














pleasant in expression. By the side of his charpoy stood 
four white-tunicked and tasboned attendants, with fold- 
ed arms, watching every motion of the young gentle- 
man with obsequious anxiety. One of them said, ‘ He 
is sick,’ and the Commissioner gave directions that be 
should lie down again; and so, with another sslam 
Jumma Bukht—for it was that scion of the House of 
Delhi in whose presence we stood—threw himself on hie 
back with a sigh, and, turning his head toward us, drew 
up the chudder, or sheet of his bed, to his face, as if to 
relieve himself from our presence. 
HOW SICK HE WAS, 

“That dim, wandering-eyed, dreamy old man, with 
feeble, hanging nether-lip and toothless gums, was he 
indeed one who had conceived that vast plan of restor- 
ing a great empire, who had fomented the most gigantic 
niutiny in the history of the world, and who from the 
walls of bis ancient palace had hurled defiance and shot 
ridicule upon the race that held every throne in India iu 
the hollow of their palms’? We broke silence. Alax! it 
was to inform us that he had been very sick, and that he 
had 80 violently that he had filled twelve basing, 
This statement, which was, it must be admitted, dis- 
prea od matter of fact and unromantic, could not, I 
think, have been strictly true, and probably was, in the 
matter of numeration, tinctured | y the spirit of Orient- 


al aided by the poetic imagination of his 
M . The ge in which he sat contained no- 
thin T could sce but a charpoy such as those used 


by the poorest Indians) The old man cowered on the 
fioor on his crossed legs, with his back against a mat 
which was suspended from door-way to door-way, so as to 
form a about twelve feet wide by twenty-four in 
length, Inside the mat we heard whispering, and some 
curious eyes glinting through the mat at the strangers in- 
formed us that the King was not quite alone, I tried in 
vain to let ny imagination find out Timour in him. 
Had it been assisted by diamond, and cloth of gold, and 
officer of state, music and cannon, and herald and gtit- 
tering cavalcade, and embroidered clephantry, perhaps I 
might have succeeded, but as it was I found—I say it 
with regret, but with honesty and truth—I found only 
Holywell Street. The forehead is very broad indeed, and 
comes out sharply over the brows, but it recedes at once 
into an ignoble Thersitee-like skull; in the eyes were 
only visible the weakness of extreme old age—the dim, 
hazy, filmy light which seems about to guide to the 
t ess; the nose, a noble Judale aquiline, was 
eprived of dignity and power by the loose-lipped, 
nerveless, quivering, and gaping mouth, filled with a 
flaccid tongue; but from chin. and upper lip there 
streamed a venerable, long, wavy, intermingling mus- 
tache and beard of white, which again all but retrieved 
his aspect. He seemed but little inclined for convérsa- 
tion; and when Brigadier Stisted asked him how it was 
he had not saved the lives of our women, he made an 
impatient gesture with his hand, as if commanding si- 
lence, and said, ‘I know nothing of it~I had nothing to 

say to it.’ 

MIs PAMILY, 

“Tlis grandchild, an infant a few months old, was pro- 
sented to us, and some one or two women of the zenana 
showed themselves at the end of the passage while the 
Commissioner was engaged in conversation with one of 
the begums. Here was this Begum, a lady of some 25, 
very aggravating to the ex-Great Mogul, who was both 
in pain and anguish, and very anxious to get away from 
him. * Why,’ said she, ‘the old’ (yes, I believe the cor- 
relative word in English is) ‘fool goes on as if he was a 
king; he's no king now. I want to go away from him. 
Ile’s a troublesome, nasty, cross old fellow, and I'm quite 
tired of him.’ Bowstrings and sacks! —was not this 
dreadful language? But the ex-Mogul is a philosopher ; 
he merely asked one of his attendants for a piece of coffee- 
cake or chocolate, put a small piece in his mouth, mum- 
bled it, smiled, and pointing with his thumbs over his 
shoulder in the direction from which the shrill and an- 
gry accents of queenly wrath were coming, aaid, with all 
the shrug and bonhomie of a withered little French mar- 
quis of the old school, ‘ Allah! listen to her!" And so 
we left him alone in his misery. He numbers upward 
of 82 years, but they are said to be only of lunar months, 


and that his real age is 73."_ 


CHINA, 
HOW THE EMPEROR HAS SWINDLED TUE 
ENGLISH. 


A Paris letter says that it is affirmed that the 80,000,000 
francs of indemnity to be paid by China to the Allies will 
be paid in English and French money, of which the Em- 
peror of China has got a quantity, to which he attaches 
no value, it not being cvrrent in those parts, and his ideas 
on the subject of exchange being very vague. I know 
not how this detail can have come hither, and probably 
it is merely a fabrication, but it is ben trovato, and one 
can imagine the Chinese potentate and his Ministers 
chuckling at the idea of overreaching the barbarians by 
paying them in worthless sovereigns and Napoleons— 
just as Balzac's usurer, in payment of the diamonds a 
spendthrift has sold him, bands him a bundle of his pro- 
tested acceptances, 

The amount of the indemnity is not yet certain; nor 
whether or how it is to be divided between the allies, 


THE TERMS OF THE TREATY. 
The Moniteur contains the following telegram in ad- 
vance of the mail: 
** Baron Gros to his Excellency the Minister of Foreign 
A fairs. 


“ TEIn-Tsix, June 19, 

“The wishes of the Emperor have been fulfilled in 
China. That vast empire is thrown open to Christianity, 
and nearly the whole of it to the commerce and industry 
of the West. Our diplomatic ts will be allowed to 
reside temporarily at Pekin. Qur missionaries will be 
admitted every where. A Chitese envoy will be sent to 
Paris. The murderer of the missionary Chappedelaine 
will be punished ; it will be announced in the Pekin Ga- 
zette. The laws again-t Christianity will be revoked. 
All the engagements are taken, and in part secured (con- 
signés) under the seal of the Imperial Commissioners. 
France and Eng!and obtain the most ample conces- 
sions,” 

CANADA. 
BOAT-RACING AMONG LADIES. 

While we have female equestrianism in New York, the 
women of Canada have a new way of exercising their 
bodies, not less effective. The Collingwood Journal says 
that,.on the 17th August, four ladies contended, in a 
boat-race, for a prize of $25. The bay was dotted over 
with every description of boats, lange and small, In the 
midst of all appeared a trim little white boat, in which 
were seated two ladies, dressed in white, without hats or 
bonnets, oars in hand, ready and, apparently, anxious 
for the contest. Soon an black, and somewhat 
larger than the other, law out from the shore, with 
two ldy rowers, also dressed for the sion, with black 
straw hats, arms bare, and as cool and calculating as you 
please. At the signal, the firing of a gun, the boats 
started, and, after an exciting race, the black came in 
some fifteen lengths ahead 

A CATHOLIC SCHISM. 

We find the following announcement in a Canadian 
paper: ** The Rev. M. Chiniquy, so well known in Can- 
ada as the Apostle of Temperance, and a most eloquent 

reacher, and whose resist of Episcopal authority in 
fitinois has, latterly, excited so much painful feeling 
anong his orthodox compatrivts, has, at length, been in- 
duced to take a rash and, probably, an irretraceable step. 
Bishop Duggan, of Chicago, who had succeeded Bishop 
O'Regan, solemnly ratified the canonical censures and 
interdict pronounced by the latter against Mr. Chiniquy; 
whereupon the reverend gentleman, about the 22d ulti. 
mo, in the court-house of Kaukakee, and in the presence 
of a great crowd, made a public declaration that he sep 
arated from the Catholic Church, and was going to found 
a sect, under the denomination of ‘lgtise C retienne 
Catholique,’ independent of Kone and the Bishops. 
This conduct is said to have offended many who had 
hitherto adhered to his ministration, and it is supposod 
that not more than a hundred or so ave likely to continue 
attached to his fortunes.” The affair creates some sen. 


sation. 
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Tne action of this remark- 
able drama commences at 
Paris, in the year 185-. Two 
young men of distingué ap- 
pearance are dining in a café 
much frequented by medicos 
of limited pecuniary means. 
The fact may as well be let 
out at once; they were din- 
ing, @ priz fixe, at two francs, 
and the dinner is much better 
than you will get at some of 
the swell hotels. The most 
distingué of the young men, of 
course the writer of this, hav- 
ing finished his strawberries, 
becomes inspired with an idea. 
He looks anxiously at the 
partner of his toils, and ejac- 
ulates, “I say, Brown!”— 
Now Brown was a person 
with red hair, and of a san- 
guinary disposition. No one 
could have had the Saxon idea 
more firmly fixed than Brown. 
No matter what country 
Brown might be in, he looked 
upon all persons who did not 
speak the English language 
as foreigners. Brown lived 
in a little hotel with a large 
name, just out of the Place de 
la Bourse, and half-way be- 
tween the Temple of Plutus 
and the Palais Royal. Brown 
was happy, that is, if happi- 
ness can be vouchsafed to any 
mortal. He had a little cage 
on the premier Hage, a copy 
of Galignani’s Guide, a little 
French dictionary, and a rath- 
er smart-looking concierge, 
who used to fix his sleeve-buttons for him in the 
morning. Then Brown breakfasted in the Palais 
Royal for two francs, and dined for the same. On 
grand occasions he patronized the parterre of the 
Grand Opera at four francs. 

This state of elysium was rudely broken in upon 
by the person who made the remark above quoted, 
“T say, Brown!” ‘The author of the remark was 
a person who had tempted Brown into many ex- 
travagances, and had much disturbed the quiet of 
that individual's existence. His voice seemed to 
inspire Brown, who inquired mildly, ‘‘ What’s the 
matter now?” ‘“ Well,” returned the interlocutor 
of Brown, ‘*haven’t you had about enough of this? 
I'm tired of walking up and down the Boulevards 
and looking at the same faces every day, and then 
coming here and eating the same dinners. Let’s 
make a break out of this.” ‘‘ Well,” returned the 
agreeable Brown, ‘‘ where shall we go?” ‘ What 
do you say to Baden-Baden?” ‘ What's at Ba- 
den-Baden ?” “Oh! lots ofthings. There’s baths, 
and all sorts of waters, and rouge et noir and trente- 
un, and dukes and princes, and all sorts of things. 
It is a. kind of Saratoga, Blue Lick, and Virginia 
Springs, all rolled into one.” 

Brown was delighted at the idea; Brown would 
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THE DANCING AND GAMBLING SALON AT BADEN. 


go. First, however, he must get his clothes from | which will compare well with that of our fastest 


the tailor’s, and then he must do plenty of other 
tedious thifigs ; but finally the distinguished party 
did start from Paris by the Strasbourg Railway. 
Brown was somewhat astonished when he saw the 
first-class saloon hung with purple velvet and 
adorned with the imperial arms. He thanked the 
porter kindly, and requested him to tender to ad- 
ministration of the railway his warmest acknowl- 
edgments for the courtesy shown to him. The 
guard said something about L’/mperatrice, which 
Brown didn’t hear, being just then in a weak state 
of mind on account of having to pay five francs 
extra for baggage. The Station people were all 
stirred up by the purple velvet and the imperial 
arrangements. Mrs. Napoleon was going down to 
Plombitres to see the head of the family, and no 
one could think of any thing but hertransit. How- 
ever, our two adventurers, not being penetrated 
with devotion to Louis Napoleon or Mrs. Louis Na- 
poleon, stirred up the employés in a lively style, 
and were soon bowling over the railway at the rate 
of thirty miles the hour. This express train leaves 
Paris at seven o’clock in the morning, and reaches 
Strasbourg, about three hundred miles off, at half 
past four in the same afternoon—a rate of speed 





roads. 

We dined at the table d'héite of the hotel *‘ De 
Ville de Paris”—rather a strong name for a tavern 
in a ‘‘one-horse town ;” but it is really finer than 
any ordinary Parisian hotel, though somewhat 
dearer. You may dine at the table d’héte or a la 
carte, just as you like, and the expense is about 
the same. In the evening we examined the forti- 
fications and the young women who were walking 
thereon. The people here are, Brown says, like a 
glass of half-and-half, generally speaking both 
German and French. With no very exalted opin- 
ion of the beauties of Strasbourg, we stroll back to 
the ‘*City of Paris,” and sleep the sleep of the just. 

In the morning we are to go to Baden, which 
my Railway Guide informs me is about eleven En- 
glish miles off. We are omnibused through the 
town dt half past eleven A.m., and after riding 
about three miles we arrive at the banks of the 
Rhine, of which remarkably overrated concern 
Brown gets his first sight. It has here an attack 
of yellow jaundice, :...d is crossed by rather a shaky 
bridge. There’s not a bit of any thing romantic 
about it save the name. We have here to display 
our passports. Those in English, from Washing- 





FROM A BOHEMIAN TOUR. 


ton, are only glanced at; while 
those from the Legation at 
London, being in French, 
which the officer can read, 
are more closely scrutinized. 
Brown has one of the latter, 
but, notwithstanding his fero- 
cious appearance, he was not 
consigned to a dungeon sev- 
eral feet below the surface 
of the earth, but permitted 
to cross the Rhine. It was 
about half past twelve when 
we rolled into the railway 
station at Kehl, where our 
baggage was overhauled by 
the custom -house officers. 
Gruff, heavy-bearded, women- 
frightening fellows they were 
too. Brown had a packet of 
fancy soap, which he bought 
in Paris, because there was 
rather a good-looking young 
woman to sellit. The packet 
struck the officer of the cus- 
toms as something suspicious. 
He looked at Brown interrog- 
atively. Brown smiled amia- 
bly, and said, ‘‘ Soap!” Cer- 
berus shook his head. Brown 
grew excited, and ejaculated 
*“ Savon!” Another shake, 
and general indignation of 
Brown and other passengers 
waiting for the customaty 
formalities. ‘‘Who knows”~— 
exclaimed Brown, in a voice 
in which desperation and rage 
were equally mingled—* who 
knows what soapis in Dutch?” 
Nobody replied; when Brown, 
animated b¥ one of those sud- 
den expedients which always occur to great minds 
when they are in a tight place, rubbed the pack- 
et against the beard of the soldier. That was sat- 
isfactory. He had heard of some people who 
wasted their time in washing their faces, and he 
passed Brown, soap and all. Half past one o'clock 
saw us safely packed in the Baden railway, with a 
hundred more tourists, in the second class; numer- 
ous ‘‘ pheasants” in the third; and a fat old dowa- 
ger, with a poodle, in the first class forward. The 
second-class cars in Germany are as good as the 
first class in France or England ; so the passengers 
who pay the extra for the first class are few and 
far between. They have, however, sofas, loung- 
ing-chairs, and all sorts of nice things; in addition 
to which the conductor always calls the first-class 
customer Count or Prince, which titles, even when 
misapplied, are very agreeable to some people’s feel- 
ings. ‘‘ Nobody would ever call you so, Brown.” 
‘Why not?” ‘ Because you have red hair. Who 
ever heard of a red-haired prince?” ‘*‘ Why, wasn’t 
there William Rufus?” ‘‘ What, Blake?” ‘Oh 
no, that king that was before Victoria—his hair 
was red, and so was the Earl of Blanks. He had 
a ship up the Mediterranean, and painted his gig 
red, and had a red-haired crew for it; and one 








A GAMBLING-TABLE AT BADEN. 
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day, when his bow oar ran away, and he couldn't find 
another red-haired fellow, he shaved a man’s head 
and made him wear a red wig. Then there was a 
man in Pittsburgh—” ‘‘ Never mind, I’m satisfied.” 

The train was now ready to start, but the old 
first-class dowager asked for a short delay, in order 
that she might give Byou a promenade. He was 
a jewel, that dog, and kept his own man. Brown 
made sarcastic remarks about him, but that did 
not hurry the train. At last we started, at the 
rate of about ten miles an hour. It reminded me 
of what the Union College men used to say about 


THE WAY TO BADEN. 


the accommodation train from Schenectady to Sar- 
atozga. They alleged that they could jump off the 
cars, pick some berries, and jump on again, with- 
out missing once in ten times. We reached Baden 
at half past four in the afternoon, having traveled 
at the rate of two English miles per hour. The 
omnibus was a shade faster than the railway. 

The eloquent Murray—what should we do with- 
out him ?—says ‘‘ that there can be but one opin- 
ion as to the beauty of the town of Baden, em- 
bosomed among hills forming an offset or com- 
mencement of the Black Forest range, and seated 
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Muademviselle.—“* PERUAPS MONSIEUR WOULD HAVE ME PLAY FORK HIM. 
I HAVE VERY Goop FortTuNE!” 























on the banks of the Qos.” 
The same authority tells 
us that the Romans, who 
had a remarkably sharp 
eye for the good things 
of this life, discovering 
the mineral springs 
here, set up a colony; 
and some remains of 
their work in the baths 
may yet be seen. Aft- 
er being thus historical, 
our Murray has a bit of 
sarcasm, thus: ‘ Dur- 
ing the season, princes 
may be met with in 
abundance, but are us- 
ually outnumbered by 
blacklegs.”’ 

So much topograph- 
ical and general infor- 
mation was imparted to 
Brown as we were pre- 
paring to discharge our- 
selves at the Baden ter- 
minus. Brown pricked 
\ up his ears when gam- 

bling was mentioned, 

and directed my atten- 

tion to a rather fast 

young person of the 
\ y softer sex, and an old 
’ financier, in the same 
carriage with us, — 
Brown made a sketch 
of both. 

MADEMOISELLE (besceching’y). ‘‘ Do you play at 
Baden, Monsieur ?” 

Monsieur is too much horrified to speak. ‘ 

Mapemorset_e. “Perhaps Monsieur would 
have me play for him, I have very good for- 
tune!” 

We—that is, Brown and I—drink very good beer 
at a brewery near the railway station, and then 
proceed to the Hétel de Russie, which our old 
friend Murray says is ‘‘clean and good.” They 
have a cant saying in the West, ‘‘ He’s a clever 
fellow, but he can’t keep a hotel”—as if the keep- 
ing of a tavern required the highest men- 
tal and physical qualifications. Our ho- 
tel-keepers, Brown, are generally too or- 
nate for their business, and leave their 
customers to the tender mercies of subor- 
dinates, who ape the airs of their masters, 
Here, you see, we are received in a civil 
way by the proprietor himself, who shows 
directly to pleasant apartments on the 
first floor, and overlooking the promen- 
ade. When you remember, Brown, the 
tremendous race which we used to have 
from the railway at Saratoga to the Unit- 
ed States or Congress Hall, you can ap- 
preciate the contrast here, where people 
generally take pains to secure their apart 
ments a day or two beforehand. We seat 
ourselves quietly at the table d'hite. and 
already feel as much at home at Baden as 
if we had been there a month. The din- 
ner is good, the wines splendid—that’s real 
Clicquot that you are drinking, Brown— 
and, altogether, our lines have falien in 
pleasant places. 

Life at Baden may be easily described. 
It is a little town built upon the hill-side, 
and, like all watering-place villages, seems 
to have no vitality except what it draws 
from foreigners. Its chief profit lies in 
fleecing strangers. The pleasant prom- 
enade — the magnificent Conversation 
House and palatial Drinking Hall—the 
smooth, well-shaded roads—all come from 
the profits of the master vice of the human race. 
With the regular Aabitué of Baden, gambling, to a 
greater or less amount, is as much a matter of 
course as eating or drinking. The tables are placed 
in the Conversation Hall, which is as free to the 
public as our City Hall Park. Attached to the 
hall is a grand saloon for dancing, with a fine the- 
atre, where they give French plays in the season. 
They can afford to pay the best artists, because 
they immediately lose their salaries at the gam- 
bling tables. The play begins at eleven o'clock in 
the morning, and ends at midnight. The banker 

puts upon the table ev- 
ery morning a certain 
sum—I think it is twen- 

( . ty thousand dollars — 
“i which can not be re- 
moved by the bank un- 
til night. The scene 
around the table, given 
by the artist in this ar- 
ticle, is a picture that 
can never be forgotten. 

























° THE GODS MOSTLY WORSHIPED AT BADEN. 






Old and young, men and 
women, people of all 
ranks and conditions, 
throng the tables. The 
croupiers and dealers 
have that hard, stony 
expression peculiar to 
their craft ; while in the 
faces of the players one 
may see the effects of 
the vice in all its shades. 
At each turn of the 
wheel nothing is said, 
or seen, or heard, save 
a whisper or a chuckle, 
as the long rakes of 
the bank gathers in its 
harvest of gold and sil- 
ver; for so much are 
the odds in favor of the 
bank, that those who 
farm it can afford to 
pay altogether one hun- 
dred and seventy-five 
thousand dollars per an- 








num for the privilege 
of keeping the rooms 
open. Citizens of Ba- 
den are not permitted 
to play at the tables. 
It is proper to swindle 
the outsiders, but not 
your own people. Put 
down five francs, and 
see what becomes of it. 
Around goes the mys- 
tic wheel, out comes 
the wooden rake, away 
goes the five francs. 

The bank goes on 
steadily winning; the 
dealer glows with de- 
light as he looks at his 
victims; the worship- 
ers of the gods of Ba- 
den grow more numer- 
ous and more feverish 
as the game proceeds. 
The salons are filled 
with a great crowd. 
The ball-room resounds 
with the notes of the 
last waltz of Strauss. 
The gayety of Baden 
is at its height when 
there comes a report of 
a pistol, freezing ev- 
ery one with horror. 
It is a young Neapoli- 
tan, who has dissipated 
a noble fortune at the gaming-table. 
his last Napoleon; he lost, and, rushing out into 
the clear fresh air, with the mid-summer moon 
shining calmly over the promenade, he deliberately 
blew out his brains, Every body is shocked for 
the moment, but in an hour afterward the tables 
are again thronged, and the ball-room by no means 
deserted. 

Baden, as I told Brown, is a great rendezvous 
for the Paris litterateurs, who come down there in 
July and August, spend all their loose cash, and 
then go home. They are generally inveterate 
gamblers, and as literary men never have any 
luck, even by accident, they always lose. Several 
of them have written capital little books about Ba- 
den, and it is the interest of the proprietor of the 
gambling-tables to keep them there as long as pos- 
sible. A short time since he gave a déjewne> to the 
most prominent of the crew, and, after dinner, ad- 
dressed them as follows: ‘‘ Gentlemen, you came 
here with small amounts of money—from five hun- 
dred to five thousand francs. You can not afford 
to play against the bank; it is from the persons 
who play small amounts that we have the profits ; 
they never win. After this warning you may play 
if you will. If you win, well; if not, I shall be 
obliged to return to you the amount of your losses.” 

I am not acquainted with the result, but I pre- 
sume that they all played and lost as usual. Some- 
times the heaviest losers of one season combine 
against the bankers for the next, and raise a large 
capital with which they hope to break the bank. 
Such combinations have been successful, but fail- 
ure is the rule. The general course of play at Ba- 
den may be expressed as below. And the road to 
Baden is guarded as in the accompanying picture. 

But Brown says he has enough of gambling, 
and so we will promenade. Here is fine music, 
all sorts of society, plenty of fun, resplendent cafés, 
myriads of white-aproned waiters, countless sights, 
elegant equipages, and all the bustle of the gayest 
European capital, Baden does not cover so much 
space as Newport or Saratoga; and, as nearly all 
the people live in the hotels, they are concentrated 
together upon the promenade or in the Conversa- 
tion House in the evening, or at the Trink Halle 
in the morning. Here is the most curious scene 
of Baden. In the centre of the great hall are fount- 
ains, which supply to all applicants the twenty- 
eight different German medicated waters. In an 
angle there are still more waters to be had in bot- 
tles; while, outside, goats are being milked to 
supply the morning draught for delicate young 
ladies suffering from too much ices and a superfiu- 
ity of polkas over night. The morning bath, walk, 
and drink in Baden is something which approaches 
the sublime of intoxication. Some of the Virginia 
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THE MAN WHO WON $100,000, AND DROKE THE BANK, 


baths are said to be equal to those of Baden; but 
there is no place where health and pleasure can be 
sought with sv much success as at Baden. Is 
there, Brown ? 

One fine morning Brown and I drove up to the 
top of the height which is crowned by the old cas- 
tle of the Dukes of Baden. They thought they 
would make themselves inaccessible; but the 
French troops having ravaged the plains, the in- 
habitants of the mountain were starved out, and 





TUK VETERAN CROUPIER WETTING HIS THUMB, 
AND STUDYING HIS AUDIENCE, 


obliged (like Captain Scott's coon) to come down 
before they were really attacked. The view was 
superb, the wine excellent (the old castleis a res- 
taurant), the trout superb, and the cheese quite 
the cheese. We saw all sorts of places and things 
through a telescope on the top of the castle, and 
sighted the Black Forest, which is a humbug 
alongside ‘of Brown's Tract, in the State of New 
York. It was a fine morning altogether. Other 
things we saw, such as the new castle, the stiff old 








LOSES, CONFOUND IT! 
. LOSES AGAIN! 
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LOST SAPERLOTTE ! 


. LOSES: RASCALLY CARDS! 


. SITS DOWN TO TRY HIS LUCK. 
TRY AGAIN, 
ONE MORE veNTuRK! 


WELL, TRY ONCE MORE, 
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Prince ot Prussia, no end of Counts and things of 
that sort; the young gentleman who drives fast 
horses, writes letters to the papers, and then fights 
duels fifty feet apart on account of them—and much 
more that was interesting to see but not to relate. 

Sc now, Brown, we've done 'Bad&n ; and, if you 
please, we'll depart to-morrow for Frankfort, May- 
ence, and the Rhine. Whether we take the read- 
ers of Harper's Weekly with as ot not, @epends 
upon their opinion of us as traveling companions, 





THE EX-POLICEMAN’S STORY. 


Ir was an old house in Bayard Street. Yes, 
a mighty old house—wooden, and gable-end to 
the street. And so dilapidated! Dear me! 
The crows, who were once supposed to have a 
mortgage on it, had foreclosed time out of mind; 
and the rats bought it at sheriff’s auction. 

It was a blustering, bullying night in Novem. 
ber that found me sitting in the front room, 
second floor, of that old huuse. Through the 
keen northeaster, and the every-now-and-then 
storms of sleet, I had come hither on a lark— 
one of my larks. The variety I indulge in con- 
sists in going into all sorts.of out-of-the-way 
places, in all kinds of oat-of-sorts weather, with- 
out any sort of an umbrella—nothing but an 
immense top-coat, and no eud to Hessian boots. 
I do this to see life 

The only other occupant of the room was a 
grizzled, bony man, about fifty years of age, but 
so worn and stooping tnat he seemed a good 
deal older. Altogether, his rigid, utterly un- 
joyous face, and those lank, talon-like hands 
of his, left nervous and bare by a pair of very 
ragged siecves, made him look like a statue of 
Troublous Times done in Berlin iron. 

This was the man’s only room in that house 
in Bayard Street. But there were other lodg- 
ers—there always are other lodgers in houses 
in that street, whose numbers vary from ten to 
fifty, and they have on the average a dozen 
very small and dirty boys apiece. According- 
ly, when I first came into this room of which I 
speak, and saw a fire-place there without any 
fire in it, and thought how mighty cold the old 
man must be if Z had to shiver in my top-coat 
and Hessians, I put my head out into the dark 
entry and hallooed, “John! Jim! Pat!” secure 
of a liberal answer from one, at least, of the 
lodgers’ dirty little boys to my invitation. 

Iwas agreeably disappointed in my calcula- 
tion of the nutnber, by an immediate response 
from eight, certainly, of a grade from the pre- 
mature infant up to the hobbledechoy, who rush- 
ed out into the several intricate passage-ways, 
screaming, ‘‘ What's up?” ‘The premise of a 
dime, conditioned upon the faithful discharge 
of his trust, to a selection from the tumult who 
turned ont to be Pat, operated so beniguantly 
upon the, mind of that youth, that he consented 
to go for a peck of coals and a bundle of kin- 
dling wood. Just as he was putting on his frag- 
mentary shoes to hie forth, that bully of a wind 
made, through the outer keyhole, such an excel- 
lent sarcastic imitation of a pleasant family tea- 
kettle that I felt like defying it by a production 
of the genuine article, and added to my com- 
mission a pound of ham, a loaf of bread, and a 
shilling’s worth of tea. In about ten minutes 
Pat actually came back with the equivalents for 
my money, whether from innate honesty or 
because the bewilderment of possessing such a 
treasure of cash prevented him from calculating 
the extent of ‘the time” he might have had for 
that amount, is a question for casuists. 

Suppase now the fire made, the tea drawn in 
another lodger’s hired kettle, the ham-rasher 
done to a turn on still another’s frying-pan, 
these eatable and drinkable comforts, together 
with the bread, vanished before the starved ap- 
petite of poor old Troublous Times, and the last 
of the lodgers who came ont to snuff the savor 
in the entry, and say, ‘* My! Hain’t old Hallett 
having a feed ?” gone back to the things they 
called bed—and you arrive at the exact date 
where I began at first. 

Old Hallett—yes, that was his name—knock- 
ed the ashes out of an ancient black pipe which 
had been lying cold on the mantle-piece, filled 
it from my box, and thus began: 

** Well, I'm beat! I’m quite confounded! 
If any body had come to me this afternoon and 
said, ‘Hallett, a friend’s coming—a friend who'll 
really take an interest like, and want to know 
all abest you, and how you get on—who'll bring 
along bread and ham and coals and tea, and give 
you a regular old-fashioned supper,’ I'd have 
said, ‘No, yon don’t! I'm too old a bird to fool 
that wav!’ For you're the first man that has 
spoken a good word to me this ten years. 

“And you would like to hear my story, would 
you? Well, it may be interesting to you; as 
for its being so to me I can’t say much. But 
here goes. 

‘I have always been a taker-care of oth- 
er people’s safety. When they had watch- 
men in New York I was one of them. When 
they started the police system I went into that 
corps. Night or day for thirty years I was on 
duty, through hot and cold, wet and dry, watch- 
ing and walking, te sce that no harm happened 
to life or property so far as I could help it. I 
was twenty-two years old when I began, fifty- 
two when I left off—but very old for that age. 

**I got to be forty years old, and I was still 
a siogle man. <A man who has so little time 





for his bread and butter you may think, sure 
enough, has still less for making love. And I 
always had a queer, old-fashioned idea about 
getting married—that a fellow must love, and 
make love, if he wanted to do the thing up all 
right. I’ve known plenty of people who looked 
at those things as a matter of business. They 
said, ‘ Now I’m making two dollars a day, and 
the girl, she’s got a little something, so we'll just 
hitch to and say nothing more about it.’ I went 
to one or two weddings where the thing was 
done in that way, and hang me if I didn’t ask 
myself all the time the parson was going through 
the operation, what difference there was between 
that and the coupling together of any dumb 
stock for farmin’ purposes. 

“ But don’t think that the idee never came 
into my head. Bless me! fifty times a week. 
Sometimes when I had to pilot a pretty, fright- 
ened young thing over crossings, and she made 
up a sweet little face and said, ‘ Thank ye!’ on 
the other side of the way, I’d say to myself, 
‘Hallett, Hallett, my boy! I wonder whether 
that’s the farthest that any woman will ever go 
with you in your life, just across the street; 
when it would be so nice to be going all the 
way down to the Battery—the jumping-off place 
of this world—with a soft hand on your arm, 
like the big uns?’ Then, too, when I was on 
my night patrol, and every now and then one 
of those poor creeturs who have gone over the 
dam of honor and goodness to whirl round and 
round for a few years im the Hell-gate of this 
city, and then be sucked down out of sight— 
God knows where—when one of these passed 
by, all tricked out in gay colors, and laughing 
a dreadful, empty, devil-laugh, I grew awful 
downhearted with wondering if God couldn't 
have saved one of them when she was young 
and innocent to be the wife of a poor, honest 
man like Hallett. So many women going to 
the fiend, and not one for me! I tell ye it 
was a riddle which almost drove me mad. 

‘*Well, as I said, things went on this way 
till I was over my fortieth birthday. My old 
mother, whom I'd been taking caretf all along, 
died, and I was all alone in the world. JZy 
world—which means the three blocks on Broad- 
way, which made my beat, and the one little 
room in Grand Street where I did what eating 
and sleeping I got time for. 

‘One night in the November of the year I 
was forty—very much such a night as this, only 
blowier a trifle, perhaps—I was walking slowly 
back and forth on patrol, with my hands in my 
pockets—thinking and wondering as usual. Qn 
the other side of the street a man and a woman 
went by, talking quite loud, and walking at a 
rate which was almost a run. I didn’t quite 
hear what they said, but their manner was no- 
ticeable, and I stood still under an awning to 
watch them. 
stopped. In the bright light of the gas-lamp I 
saw the woman lift up her hand, entreating like 
—oh, such a beautiful white hand that trembled 
and seemed to speak like a tongue !—then the 
cursed ruffian that was with her hit her a blow 
with his great fist, and down she went on the 
sidewalk like a dead thing, without a groan. 

* Quick as a flash I sounded the call for help 
and put after him. But he saw me in time, 
and the way he legged it was beyond me. I 
soon found that he would get to his crib before 
any other policeman could come up, and, in the 
mean time, there was that poor ereetur that he’d 
just felled, devil that he was, lying senseless on 
the hard, cold pavement, without a soul near 
her to see whether she was dead or not. So, 
though my club, so to speak, was thirsty for him 
as if it had a fever, I hurried back, hot and mad, 
tothe corner. Iraised her up in my arms; she 
was still breathing, slow and heavy, but outside 
of that gave no more sign of life than the stones 
she fell on. There was a light in the drug store 
a block off, so I carried her there as you would 
a baby, and knocked and called till the sleepy 
boy got up and let me in. We laid her down 
on a settee, and poured brandy down her throat 
and rubbed her hands and feet and held smell- 
ing salts to her nose—Lor’, we did every thing 
for the poor crectur—but it seemed as if she 
never would come to. At last she did though, 
and when she opened a pair of great, wild, black 
eyes and asked where she was, and if she’d been 
dreaming, and such like, I was perfectly beside 
myself with joy. 

** Would to God, Sir, she had never opened 
her eyes again!” 

Old Hallett clutched convulsively at his throat 
as if he would choke down with those iron fin- 
gers of his something terrible which was rising 
from within, and then went on. 

‘*She was a pretty creetur—oh, so pretty! 
I've seen a great many good-looking women, 
as is nat’ral, considerin’ all the chances I’ve had 
in my long life on the street, but I don’t think 
I'm talkin’ exaggerated when I say that she was 
the best-looking one I ever saw. The most 
wonderful thing about her was her hand. I’ve 
told you how white and speaking it looked in 
the gas-light, where I first saw it; now I couldn't 
help taking it up and kissing it and narsing it 
like a little bird against my bosom, making an 
excuse that it was cold, and saying ‘God bless 
you, child! you can’t tell how glad I am you 
ain’t dead, after all.’ J 

‘When she got wide awake and nat’ral like 
once more, so shé could talk in a low, feeble 


They reached the corner and_ 





voice, she told me she wasn’t hurt much—her 
head only pained her a little —that was all. 
Should I take her home? I asked her. 

** At the speakin’ of that word ‘home,’ she 
began to take on dreadful. She hadn’t such a 
thing in the world; her mother was dead, and 
her father—the drunken brute that struck her— 
hadn’t been sober for a month, and was just 
turned out of a poor old room they had down in 
Cherry Street, because he wouldn’t pay his rent. 
He struck her because she him to go to 
the Station-house and ask a lodgin’. 
she didn’t know where he'd gone to, or what 
would become of him. He was found three 
wecks after floating off Pier No. 1. 

** As the girl, in her broken, heart-sick voice, 
was telling me this story, the druggist’s boy be- 
hind her head put his tongue in his cheek, and 
pointed to the corner of his eye in a brutish way, 
which made me clutch my club tightly again, 
and feel as if I would like to teach him man- 
ners. For I believed her—yes, to this time I 
believe her yet. I had heard a good many piti- 
ful stories in my day; some of them I couldn't 
swallow; but, I tell ye, they weren't told in 


that voice, or with that hand explaining theni: 


and putting them home. 

** Did you ever notice how quick a man will 
sometimes settle what’s been a puzzle to him for 
years? Eyery thing he’s ever thought regard- 
in’ it—all the whys and the wherefores and the 
hows go flyin’ through his head like an express 
train; then comes something inside.of him like 
a long whistle ; and, before he cén speak, the 
train’s stopped at a dépét he never dreamed of, 
and he goes ashore out of it for his whole life. 
Well, so it was with me. I've often thought 
since that the smell of the drugs in that shop 
must have crazed me, for, quick as a flash, I 
saw all the lonely nights and days I'd spent in 
my forty years—all the questions I’d been ask- 
in’ myself—all the doubts, and the wonderin’s, 
and the twists, and the whirls, run by and haul 
short up with a roar just at the foot of the settee 
where I was standin’. For, I said to myself, 
though this young thing is wretched poor, and 
her clothes are so thin that they can hardly hold 
together, I really do believe her heart is a rich, 
precious thing, and her honor hasn’t a rent in 
it. And though I am forty years old, and she 
can’t have seen half that, she may love me 
enough to make my lone room shine with a 
light which I never saw except when I was 
dreamin’. 

**So I said to her,.‘You’re mistaken; you 
have got a home.’ She looked up at me in a 
sort of startled, unbelieving way, and stopped 
crying. But noticin’ my badge, and seein’ I 
was on the police, she hid her eyes with that 
witchin’ hand of hers, and answered, ‘ Yes, yes; 
take me to the station-house.’ 

**T caught my breath, and tried to look her 
steady in the face, and spoke something this 
way: ‘Young woman, my name’s Harry Hal- 
lett. I ait rich; I don't live up town in a 
big house, with picturs and lookin’-glasses in 
gold frames, and I’m only a policeman. But 
bein’ that’s so, I’ve got a soul and a heart in- 
side of me, and a room in Grand Street outside 
of me when I’m in-doors; and if either of ’em 


can do you any good, then you shall never go | 


to the station-house—that’s all.’ 

‘The druggist’s boy began a indulgin’ of him- 
self in some motions and faces which didn’t ex- 
actly suit my present feelin’s, so I gave him a 
shove which enabled him to sit down without 
intendin’ it; and lifted the girl, almost before 
she knew it, from the settee and out into the 
street. The cold air a kind o’ revived of her, 
and as she said she felt quite strong enough to 
walk I let her do it, and took her gently along, 
a leanin’ on my arm, around to my place in 
Grand Street. There I tucked her up all snug 
and warm in my own bed, and went off to at- 
tend to my beat till morning. 

‘* Wasn't I a proud, glad man! I didn’t 
mind the cold; I wasn’t lonely any more; for 
my own thoughts, which before that had been 
more bother to me than all the burglars I ever 
looked out for, turned all at once into mighty 
pleasant company, and seemed to patrol up and 
down with me, shaking my hands like, and say- 
ing, ‘Wish you joy! wish you joy, Harry Hal- 
lett!’ My! but it was be-eu-ti-ful! 

‘I don’t want to tire you, Sir, by stretchin’ 
out. So I'll just tell you, as you must have 
guessed a long way back, that, by-and-by, we 
were married. We were not a young couple— 
that is, only one of us—but we had a wedding, 
such: as any newspaper would have called ro- 
mantic. For the first time since I entered the 


service I got leave to be off beat for a day, and | 


we had the operation done in church, and my 
Mary—that was her name—had pretty little 
rosebuds stuck about in her hair, till she looked 
like a real walkin’ wigdow from Reid’s green- 
house. But, O Lord! I mustn’t think of that, 
or I sha’n't keep up till I get through. 

** Bein’ married, of course I felt like inereas- 
in’ my ’stablishment. So Mary and I took one 
more room in the Grand Street buildin’, and 
began keepin’ house im a small, quiet sort of 
way. I had been known in the Department for 
a good while, and, as I had always tried to do 
my duty, was thought pretty well of. So when 
I applied to be put on the day service altogeth- 
er, I didn’t find much difficulty in getting what 
Iasked. That gave us all the pleasant long 
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evenings together, and when I got home after 
dark, aud heard a sweet woman's voice up at 
the top of the stairs, in place of the dumbness 
and dark I used to climb up into, all tired from 
my beat, I tell you every step seemed like get- 
ting higher and higher into a little heaven. 
And then, when I felt her arms round my neck, 
and her kiss on my month, and that wonderful 
little white hand of hers—that all our house- 
keeping could not soil or cramp—led me in 
where the bright tea-kettle was a singin’, and 
the two cups sat waitin’ by the toast on the white 
cloth, and the candle was lighted, and every 
thing all brushed up and tidy, smiling ‘ How- 
d'ye-do, Harry Hallett ?’ right into my face— 

‘“<Qh! I mastn’t think of that neither. 

*‘ Well, time went on, and we’d been mar- 
ried about a year. We to know that, be- 
fore long, by God’s will, there would be three 
of us to love one another in that dear old place 
And at last the hour came. Of a soft spring 
night a little boy was born to us. But he was 
born dead. Thank God!—born dead.” 

Again old Troublous Times, as if realizing 
how deep must be his wretchedness when he 
could fervently render so dreadful a thanks- 
giving, caught at his throat and choked his 
heart down. 

‘¢The mother was sorely tried by this trouble. 
So was I; but most of all because I feared she 
would never get up again. But she did rise, 
after much pain and weakness, and was about 
again the same as before. 

‘* We lived very much alone. I never had 
time to make any very large number of friends. 
I don’t know as how I wanted to—for friends 
in our walk—policeman’s friends, that is—are, 
a precious sight too often, these smooth-faced 
fellows who would get you off your beat to drink 
with ’em, and then report you to head-quarters 
to get your place. SoI was civil to every body, 
and intimate with hardly a soul. Mary was 
enough for me—the thought of her was good 
company to me all the daytime, and at night 
the sight of her, and the havin’ her close by, 
was a whole houseful of friends a drinkin’ my 
health out of prize-pitchers and singin’ glees. 
I never thought of wantin’ any body else. 

‘*It’s come acrost me, pretty hard too, a great 
many times since then, that I didn’t do alto- 
gether right in this. She was a young thing, 
all fresh and rosy, and fond of society, while I 
was, in a manner, an old man. Old enough 
to have been her father, and beginnin’ to grow 
pepper-and@-salty all about the temples, though 
I wasn’t the lookin’ man I am now, not by no 
means. And it wasn’t in the natur’ of things 
that she could sit by herself all day, sewin’ or 
thinkin’, and make up such pretty picturs of 
me to keep her from being lonely, as I did of 
her every minute I was away. 1 ought to have 
made friends for her—and then I should have 
been sure that she wasn’t in danger of no’socia- 
tions that might be bad. For most folks will 
have some company—’specially women. 

‘*Wehad been married for a matter of three 
years when I began to observe, on comin’ home 
o’ nights, that Mary was less lively, and seemed 
to be thinkin’ deeply, and would look ‘round 
with a start, wakin’ up like, when I spoke to 
her. It weighed on me considerable to see her 
so—and accordingly, one night says I, ‘ Mary, 
my love, I'm afeard you're sick, ain't you?’ 
‘Oh no, there was nothing the matter—per- 
haps it was the weather—that must be all.’ 
So I took heart, and was glad, whenever a 
sunshiny day came, and said to myself as I 
walked up and down the beat, ‘good weather 
for Mary, the little un’s a singin’ now.’ 

‘* By-and-by there came times when, I must 
say, I was a kinder startled. «Once or twice I 
came up stairs in the dark, and some one—a 
tall fellow it seemed to be, all wrapped up in 
a cloak and muffler brushed by me in a hurry, 
and shot out of the street door. And now and 
then I noticed, when Mary opened her drawer, 
that there were dead leaves and strings of rib- 
bon that looked like as if there’d been a nose- 
gay there, which had been kept till it fell to 
pieces. And one time I came ona little bottle 
of Cologne, which I had never seen before, in 
the closet, where I was hunting for a bit of old 
linen to tie up a little scratch I got makin’ an 
arrest. So, says I, ‘Mary, a present, my dear?’ 
in a pleasant sort of way, not thinkin’ any 
wrong, but supposin’ some of the other lodgers 
had given it to her, for there was a woman in 
the house whose husband was in soaps and 
scents on the Bowery. But Mary said no, 
she had bought it herself—it was so nice for 
our handkerchiefs on Sundays. 

‘**At last there came a night—O Lord, it 
seems as if I hadn’t heart to go on! Well, ney- 
er mind, it’s done now—done years ago—and 
keeping still can’t help it. How would you feel, 
supposin’ you’d been married just three years and 
a half to the only woman you ever loved or 
could love in all the wide world—and supyosin’, 
walkin’ or dreamin’, you'd never, in all that 
time, lost sight of her, or stopped sayin’ God 
bless her! and you came back, half sick, from 
the street, along tow’rds dark, one September 
evening, and caught her sitting on another 
man’s lap, with her arms round his neck, their 
lips a kissin’, and sayin’ to each other all those 
words you'd ever said to her when you were 
lovin’est? How would you have felt, I say ?” 

At the sight of that picture, drawn,out of the 
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dust of his memory’s poor disordered lumber- 
room, for the first time perhaps in ycars, to be 
wiped and paraded in its fearful freshness, the 
drops stood out on the Berlin iron front of old 
Troublous Times, as they stand beading an ice- 
urn on-some burning summer's day. With his 
ragged sleeve he wiped them away. 

‘‘ Well, what d’ye think of that? It was a 
nightmare!—an awful scare that froze the blood 
and kept the feet locked so they couldn’t stir. 
I never said nothin’. Ididn’t move a step from 
the sill of the door, but just stood still—with a 
big weight on my head and a crazy sort o’ burn- 
ing about the eyes. I’ve heerd tell of men that 
have come home and found such like, and, be- 
fore the wicked one could turn about, have driv- 
en a knife into his heart and killed the wretch- 
ed creetur he’d been a leadin’ to damnation with 
him. I can’t see how they did it. J couldn’t 
even draw breath to groan, as I've told ye. 

“Before that maze like went off o’ me the man 
had jumped up. He made a rush at me with 
all his foree—he knocked me down, and was 
down stairs and out of the door in a flash. And 
I was left alone with the woman—her as was 
my Mary—never, O God! to be mine again. 

‘“‘The blow had stunned me a little at first— 
so that, for a minute, I was more mazed than I 
had been before. But, shortly, when I had got 
strength to lift myself up, I felt wide awake as 
ever, and seemed quite brought to. And I un- 
derstood, sensibly, why it was that she crouched, 
dumb and trembling, in the corner, with her 
hands over her face, as if they were hidin’ my 
eyes. I knew it was because she had made me 
a man that the world and the devils laugh at ; 
but, if it wasn’t the craze made me think so, I 
heard the good souls in heaven cryin’ for me 
then. I knew it was because all hope for this 
world was gone for both on us. 

‘* But if she thought I would bluster or take 
on she was mistaken. I went up to her very 
slow and calm—I drew her hand from her face, 
and said, ‘Look at me! Don’t be afeard of me 
—I hain’t gone mad—leastways not yet—and 
you're safe—quite safe—so far as raisin’ of hand 
o’ mine can hurt ye. Four years ago this fall 
I found ye for dead. Ye might have never 
opened your eyes again on this world but for 
me I wish to God ye never had—for your 
sake, mind ye—not for mine; for then ye'd 
have been with the angels. I took ye to my 
breast like a baby—I warmed ye, I nourished 
ye, I comforted ye—don't speak—hear me out 
—ye owe me nothing for that—no, not even 
your love, if ye couldn't give it. Iwas an old 
man, you was a girl; and it was my fault for 
not tellin’ ye that bein’ thankful to a man wasn’t 
reason enough for bein’ his wife, if that was all 
But I was blind—blind with the lightnin’-stroke 
of you that came flashin’ down on me through 
the darkness of a great, long, black night of life. 
And if I was to blame for not seein’, I'm gettin’ 
punished now—punished—punished! Let me 
take it all on my own head—don't be afeard, I 
say—I'll never try to make you share it. 

‘** And now, look ye. These past years since 
I took ye in ye’ve been my pearl o’ great price. 
I'd have sold all I had to get ye ; if ye’d dropped 
into the deepest sea, I’d have gone to the bot- 
tom to bring ye up or stay with ye. If ye'’d 
fallen from the top of Trinity, down yonder, 
I'd have jumped after ye. If I'd lost ye in 
the crowd, I'd have gone barehead, barefoot, 
through sun and rain, till I found ye, over the 
world. Sunshine never darkened ye to me; in 
the night ye shone like a gloryonme. Flames, 
waters, death, couldn’t have held me back from 
goin’ where you'd gone. 

‘*¢Q God! to think to-day you’ve gone where 
I can’t follow ye! I reach your hand—I touch 
ye—but I can’t get to you—I can't bring ye 
back. There’s been an awful carthquake in all 
that great love I thought you were a lovin’ me 
with. Just as I come in that door I felt it 
heave, and now there’s a gulf between us. 

‘¢ ¢ Stay in this room, it shall be yours always. 
I sha’n't unshelter the only head that ever laid 
on my breast. Half of what I have now, half 
of what I make, is yours. I'll see that you're 
taken care of well, kindly. But I never shall 
come back again. 

“* And as to him—him as robbed me—him as 
damned me—him as put out my light—him as 
dragged you out of the heaven where you were 
my God, I go to hunt him, yes, through hell !’” 

The haggard, bronzed old man grew out of 
himself in these awful words. No longer bent, 
no longer cowed and sullen, but upright, terri- 
ble-eyed, and menacing, with his clenched, iron 
hand, so that he seemed sublime as an avenging 
angel. And I could read what his soul had 
been in the strange, mixed wrath and pity of 
that recited hour, from the present indelible 
stamp, cleared of all rust in the fire of madden- 
ing memory. The climax of his speech was 
uttered in a wild shriek that pierced me. 

Then he sank back again. A great shudder 
came over him, and his voice once more grew 
low and broken. 

‘I went away. I wandered all about the 
streets, not much knowin’ or carin’ where. 
When I met people I knew, and they said, 
‘How d’ye do, Hallett?’ I said I was very well. 
And I thought I was, for I didn’t exactly under- 
stand as yet how it was I hadn't been dreamin’, 
and it was real after all. i 

‘I said I wouldn’t go back any more to the 





room. Somehow or other I did, notwithstand- 
ing. [had kind of an idee, perhaps, that I might 
find her there, a wonderin’ where I'd been, and 
frightened because I hadn’t come. I pulled my- 
self up stairs, a leanin’ hard on the balusters. I 
went to the door—it was all still and dark as a 
grave-yard. I opened it—there was nobody in 
there. She was gone—gone—forever! 

‘* Something came over me—a stroke or fit 
like—and I fell down just inside the sill. I 
seemed to know how it was, again, and that 
felled me. 

**T wish I'd shut the door before I dropped— 
My God! Ido. I wish they'd ha’ let me lie 
there, not a knowin’ o’ any thing, to die quiet 
and forget and be forgotten. Nothin’ would 
have been heard o’ me till the man came round 
for rent the next Monday, and then I'd have 
been out of trouble. But,” said poor old Hal- 
lett, in a voice of childish peevishness, ‘‘ folks 
never can let ye alone—never. I got a little 
rest, howsomever, for I didua’t know nothin’, 
more’n a stone, for six weeks. Then I woke up 
at the hospital. The first thing I see was“a 
white wall on one side of me, then I turned 
over, and there was another white wall on the 
other. Then I looked down to my feet and 
there was a man standin’ there all in black, 
with spectacles ; and says he, ‘Well, my man, 
we're better to day, ain’t we?’ Just then I 
thought of where I was last, and another of those 
lightnin’ trains I told ye on went through my 
head loaded with what had happened to me. 
And as the black-coat said the word ‘better,’ 
I thought he meant it to laugh at me; and says 
I to myself that’s a devil, and I’m in the bad 
place. 

‘*Did you ever wake up, the first time after 
somethin’ awful had happened, and feel it come 
on, all fresh and dazzlin’ bright, just like that 
white light that used to be over the Museum ? 
D’ye wonder I thought I was in hell then? 

‘* It’s an awful tedious story to tell—how I lay 
in the sick ward day after day, a callin’ on God 
to let me die and not bein’ able to—a wantin’ 
to help myself off and for very sickness of heart 
bein’ too cowardly—too weak to move hand or 
foot, and yet so strong inside o’ times that it 
seemed as if my soul would shake my body to 
pieces, just as you’ve seen some big engine rat- 
tle down an old frame-house that the fool of an 
engineer put it into. I'll just cut short, and 
say that I got well so I could go around. 

‘**For a little while after I was on my legs 
again I didn’t know what I should do. I'd 
been a callin’ ‘Mary!’ and sayin’ wild things all 
the time I was crazy in the hospital; and that 
all got out, together with the fact that ske wasn’t 
nowhere to be found; and if*there wasn’t foul 
play suspected, leastways it was thought at 
head-quarters that I must have lost my idees 
altogether, so I found it pretty hard, yes, im- 
possible, to get back on the old beat. As I 
wasn’t brought up to no trade, except police, 
you can guess that my time hung pretty heavy, 
and my pocket got pretty light. All this time 
I had nothin’ to think of but the hell I was in, 
and, fifty times worse, the one where she was. 

“Thad got a sort of little hole, that was cheap 
and kinder secluded like, where I could keep 
my traps (what there was) and stay by till 
somethin’ turned up to drag out my cussed life 
by. It was way down Anthony Street—what 
they call Worth now; why, I never was able 
te find out, for it ain't worth nary red, except 
what the wretched cullies I used to haul up 
there cuuld make out of the small dry-goods- 
shop-liftin’ business and panel operations; but 
it was good enough for me, not bein’ choice 
about my company when I carried round inside 
of me day and night a devil worse than the 
worst of ’em. And by-and-by there came a day 
to me there, when I had just one V left and 
one month’s rent to pay. Says I, ‘ Hallett, off 
the dock’s the next thing—but who cares ?’ 

** As I sat on my trunk that mornin’, a sorter 
spekelatin’ that way to myself, a man I know’d 
when I was flush, but who 1 hadn’t no more 
expectations o’ seein’, now I was cleaned, than 
I had—well, say of seein’ you to-night—come 
along, and says he, ‘Hallett, what d'ye think of 
the detective business ?’ 

** «Good enough for them. that likes it,’ says 
I, glum enough, suspicioning he didn’t know 
my fix, and wanted my influence to get him on 
to the force. 

‘*¢ All right, my ole feller,’ says he; ‘but 
how would you like it by way of variety, sup- 
posin’ it was yourself that took it up for a 
livin’ ?’ 

*“ « Make yourself clear,’ says I, a openin’ my 
eyes a little. 

*** Well,’ replied the young man, ‘the long 
and the short of it is this. They’ve come to 
the conclusion at the Department that there 
ain’t quite enough system about the way they're 
on now for a pabbin’ of rascals, and they’ve 
concluded to agonize a special force for that in- 
tention—’ 

‘“‘ ‘Organize,’ says I; for ye see I wanted to 
help him on a bit, bein’ he hadn’t much book 
larnin’. 

‘¢* Well,’ says he, ‘I don’t care what you 
call it. Your name was up before the biz ‘uns, 
and, considerin’ the fact that you were one of 
the oldest fellows on the books, and counted 
knowin’, and had done some sharp things, by 
way of haulin’ up marauders durin’ your mor- 
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tal existence, they sent me to hunt you up, and 
ask if you'd like to be put on the list.’ @ 

***Count me in,’ says I, and jumped up, sharp 
and brisk, as if five minutes before I hadn’t been 
a thinkin’ of puttin’ an end to myself. It is 
strange how a man who would give all he’s got 
to be let die, will hold on, tooth and nail, to a 
chance of livin’, ain’t it ? 

“I was on the Detective force for a good while. 
I was in some pretty ticklish business, and came 
off well—with banners flyin’. You may have 
heerd tell of the way Short-foot Jackson was 
ketched, and the Jolly Millers was broken up 
at their fence down Mott Street? Well, I was 
in that, and there were folks that said it couldn't 
very well have been done without me. 

** But all this wasn’t what I was after. 
first reason—perhaps after the fear of starving 
like 2 dog—for my takin’ the place was the 
chance it gave me of some day or other huntin’ 
down the cursed fiend that had dragged her out 
of sight of heaven, and made me homeless and 
reckless forever. So I worked on, never mind- 
in’ tire or worry more’n a straw, if so be as how 
by-and-by I might come on to his track and be 
quits with him. 

‘*One morning, when there wasn’t much bus- 
iness on hand, and I was sitting in my chair 
up at quarters, a lookin’ over the Herald to 
keep from thinkin’ of myself, there came into 
the room an old gentleman, about sixty, I should 
say, in a high state of flustration, who said his 
house had been robbed the night before, and 
that was the second time in three months. He 
was so mighty scared that we couldn't get much 
idee how it was done from any thing he said, 
nor who done it, nor where it was done. But 
says our Captain, ‘ Hallett,’ says he, ‘ suppose 
you go along with the gentleman and see what 
we can do for him. Mr. Updyke’—that was 
the old man’s name—‘this is one of our most 
tried and capable officers, and if any body can 
attend to the business for you, he can.’ 

** So we just sailed along together, and taking 
a stage, went into the up-town part of the city. 
It was a house in Twenty-third Street that had 
been broken into, not far from the Eighth Ave- 
nue. Coming into the house I couldn't find a 
shutter off the hinge, or a door with the lock 
broke. ‘There wasn’t a hole bored through any 
where, nor a panel out, nor a window forced. 
Every thing was just as it had been when the 
family went to bed the night before, savin’ the 
little particular of the tea-spoons, a silver wait- 
er, and maybe a French clock or so. 

**T own that at first I was a trifle bothered. 
But at length I asked to be shown into the 
garvet. It was a garret—none of your sealed 
attics, all partitioned off with lath and plaster, 
but a real old-fashioned place, as big as the 
whole top of the house—with the beams show- 
in’ all brown and bare above, and full of queer 
hidin’ places, among cradles and broken chairs, 
and bandboxes and chests, and crockery. I 
mounted the ladder up to the scuttle, and began 
examinin’ the trap-door. I looked at it pretty 
thorough for about a minute, and then says I 
to the old gentleman who was standing by in a 
state of great excitement, ‘ Low long is it since 
any of your family were through this here ?’ 
‘ Not for months—not for months,’ says the old 
gentleman, ‘never think of such a thing—how 
should they ?’ 

***Then, Mr. Updyke,’ says I, ‘It’s my opin- 
ion that this is as how you've been broken into.’ 
‘Lor!’ says he, ‘dy’e think so?’ ‘ Most sar- 
tainly,’ says I, ‘for look a here.” Then I 
showed him what had proved the fact to me. 
In the first place, the hooks that held down 
the door were both unfastened. Besides that, 
the old black- marks of mildew all along the 
lines where the door had laid through months 
of wet and dry on the combings of the scuttle 
didn’t now square with the combings by no 
means, but were quite out of line. And up 
the stairs there was a print in the dust that 
laid thick on every step, of a small shoe—that, 
accordin’ to all natur’, must have belonged to 
the little foot of a woman, and quite a little foot 
at that. 

‘Says I, ‘Have the kindness to eall your 
domestics together, and give me a chance to 
look at their shoes, for if any of ‘em can make 
such a mark as that, we've got a clew that there 
can’t be any mistakin’.’ 

‘* The old gentleman did as I asked—and, by 
threatenin’ and coaxin’, got the cook and the 
chambermaid, and the lady’s maid, and the little 
girl that ran errands, to parade, one arter the 
other, before me. Bless you! the littlest of 
them hadn't no such foot as that—so small and 
lady like. So we sent’em all down again, very 
much huffed and vowin’ they wouldn't stay an- 
other day. 

**T stood and thought for a second—then 
says I, ‘ Hain’t nobody else been here lately; no 
other woman, that might have come up here 
and let in her pal, and then gone away with 
him, on the roof?’ , 

“The old gentleman thought for a while, 
too—and then says he, ‘Mrs. Updyke has had 
a seamstress in the house—a very nice, pretty, 
respectable young woman; but she can’t have 
had nothing to do with it—dear, no! we are all 
very much taken with her, she’s so modest and 
pious, and we'd trust her with any thing we've 
got. Likewise, she always leaves at seven 
o'clock in the evenin’.’ 
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‘** Who saw her ont of the front dor. last 
night?’ Well, de didn’t. No more did Mrs. Up- 
dyke. And comin’ to find out, nobody hadn't. 
She went out by herself, very quiet, and they 
heard the front door shut after her, from the 
basement where they were takin’ dinner—that 
was all. 

** * Was any body in the up stairs part of the 
house, jest at that time?’ No—nobody, as far 
as they knowed. Very well—as the lawyers 
say, I made up my theory of the ease directly. 
This young woman had watched her chance, 
and when all the folks were down stairs had 
made believe go out—slammed the door to give 
‘em that idee—and then slipped up into the 
garret to lay hid among the rubbish till the 
house was asleep. Arter which matters wasn’t 
difficult. 

“ Says I, ‘ Will you have the kindness to tell 
me where that young woinan lives ?’ 

“*Q Lord!’ says the old gentleman, ‘you 
ain’t a goin’ for to arrest her? I wouldn't 
have you do it for the world! I should never 
forgive myself if that innocent yonng creetur 
were brought into any suspicion.’ 

** «Dear me, Sir,’ says I, laughin’ like, ‘ ain't 
goin’ to hurt a hair of her head.’ Just a way 
o’ mine, you know, to a sorter put him off. 

*** Well, then,” says the gentleman, ‘if you 
want to prove her innocence or any thing of 
that sort, she always tells my wife to send for 
her to number so and so, such a street.’ It 
was a place in one of the numbered streets in 
Chelsea, a little way above Fourteenth, and 
down by the North River. Then I left the 
house and went back to head-quarters. I got 
myself up as much like an old gentleman of the 
first class & farfily as was possible. I put ona 
wig of snow-white hair—a pair of gold specta- 
cles—black kids—old-fashioned coat, vest, and 
pants, and a big frill with a Californy dimond 
breastpin in it. And as I looked old enough, 
God knows, I didn’t do nothin’ to my face, but 
left the lines about the mouth and eyes to speak 
for themselves. Arter all, I don’t think my 
best friend—supposin’ I'd had such an article-— 
would ha’ knowed me. Then I took a yaller 
stage and went up to the Ninth Avenue. 

‘**T hadn’t no trouble in the least to find the 
house. It was a low, two-story brick buildin’, 
with avery neat wooden front stoop, end lookin’ 
altogether as if it desarved a better neighbor- 
hood. ‘The curtains was drawn down close at 
the first story front windows, and there wasn't 
a sound inside, more’n if all the folks was dead. 
I had to knock about a dozen times before I 
could rout any body out. 

‘*By-and-by there came to the door, and 
opened it about half-way, a woman who might 
have been fifty years old and up’rds—dressed 
very motherly, in a scant bombazine gown, with 
a white handkerchief round her neck, and a 
big lace cap on—but lookin’, in the face, a kigd 
o’ sideways, and hard and cruel. ‘ Well, Sir?’ 
says she, in a low, determined sort 0’ tone. 

“IT made my voice broken and feeble like, 
and said, ‘I’ve come, ma'am, to find a seam- 
stress that’s been recommended_to me by an 
old friend of mine—does she live here? Her 
name is—I think—’ here I took out a piece of 
paper and made b'lieve assist my memory—‘ Oh, 
yes! Ellen Williams—yes—yes, that the name; 
does she live here ?’ 

“The woman eyed me pretty sharp fom a 
minute, and then, says she, cold and firm as 
before, ‘No, she don't live here—she used to— 
but she’s left. I don’t know exactly where she 
is now, but if you'll leave your number, I'll try 
to find her for you and send her round. Per- 
haps I can.’ 

‘** T wrote some number or other, just to appear 
nat’ral like, of some street that never was heerd 
of in the directory, and gave it to the woman, 
who then, without another word, slammed the 
door to in my face. I made up my mind to 
keep a watch on that house. I was goin’ off, 
leanin’ on my cane like a respectable old gen- 
tleman, when I happened to look’ down a little 
closer at the steps, and what d’ye think caught 
myeye? Assure as I live, there was the marks 
of the very same fect I'd seen on the ladder, 
turned in the direction toward the door! My 


spectacles had bothered me before, not bein’ 


used to’em. Now I looked under’em and eaw 
the marks plain. I could ha’ held up my hand 
and sworn they was the same in any court 
whatsomer. And they had hardly yet dried on. 
So my mind was made up a little stronger yet, 
to keep a sharp look-out on that house. 

“The next thing to do was to cast about for 
a place to hide in, where a fellow could see with- 
out bein’ seen. Fort’nately the lot opposite 
wasn't yet built on, and there was a high board 
fence in front of it, and a pile of lumber agin’ 
the hinder side. So says 1, ‘That's my ticket 
—the very thing to a T.’ 

** Down I goes to head-quarters again, gives 
the wink to a darin’ young fellow, who was stout 
as a lion and had been with me in some pretty 
hard arrests already, puts on my ordinary citi- 
zen’s dress, and goes back with my comrade to 
Chelsea. After some little trouble we found 
out the owner of the vacant lot, and introducin’ 
ourselves, and tellin’ him we had to keep a lock- 
out for some ’un as might do him as much harm 
as had been done to our client, we prevailed on 
him to let us spend the day between his lumber 
and his fence, in a little hole, about large enough 
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—s’Posin’ it was an oven—to bake two loaves 
of bread in. The lot was, as good luck made 
it, the length of the whole block—so we let our- 
selves in by the other street, not darin’ to awake 
suspicions, of course, by, enterin’ opposite the 
house which was to be watched. 

«Well, there we stayed—Bill Humphreys and 
I—cooped up, and mighty uncomfortable, and 
seein’ nothin’ all day but dirty children and pigs, 
and now and then a fellow goin’ by mad with 
the drink they sell on all the corners in that 
part of Chelsea. We looked through the cracks 
in the fence by turns, watch and watch, all day 
long, and the curtains was never raised, nor a 
blind turned, nor the door opened. About eight 
o'clock in the evenin’ Humphreys began to get 
grumpy, and gave it as his opinion that we'd 
been sold. ‘What the devil's the use,’ says he, 
‘of lyin’ here in this coop any longer? Let's 
either go over and search, or clear out and call 
it a bad job.’ 

‘: «Lie low,’ says I, ‘an hour longer, and 
then, if somethin’ don’t turn up, I'll talk to you 
about doin’ one of those are.’ 

“It was just about an hour when somethin’ 
did turn up. ‘The door opposite opened about 
six inches, and the face of the woman I see in 
the mornin’ looked out quick and sharp, up and 
down the street, as if she were discoverin’ wheth- 
er the coast was clear. Then she drew it in 
again, and I thought I heard her say, ‘ All 
right!’ 

‘+ About a minute more and the door opened 
wider. A man came out, with a big tarpaulin 
slouched over his eyes, a shawl on, and over 
that a top-coat—ch! twice as roomy as yours. 
He had a. basket on his arm, and when he had 
reached the gas-lamp that was’in front of the 
next house, like a fool he lifted up the cover, 
jest a leetle, to see if he'd got every thing all 
correct, I suppose. I tell ye I looked with all 
my. eyes! What d’ye think I see? Why, 
there was the very ornaments, in bronze and 
gilt, that was in the old gentleman’s description 
ef his French clock. 

“¢¢@uick as lightnin’, Bill!’ whispers I. 
‘Se€é if your caps is all right, though God grant 
we mayn’t want ’em. Quiet now! But over 
the fence like a shot!’ 

‘* Faster a good deal than I’ve told ye, Bill 
Humphreys and I took that fence at opposite 
corners. One of us struck the street a little 
way behind, the other just in front of him. I 
vas the one in front. I was up with him just 
us he turned to leg it. I grabbed him by the 
collar, and drew his hand over my holdin’ arm, 
pressin’ the fingers down, this way.”—(Here old 
Hallett indoctrinated me into this famous mode 
of arrest, known among prigs and their captors 
as *‘ Letter X.””)—*‘ So,” he resumed, ‘‘so that 
he couldn’t budge an inch, Bill came runnin’ 
up, but I told him I had no more than I could 
manage, and he must attend tothe house. He 
started back, and just then the fellow I had 
pinned gave a long, loud whistle. Holdin’ him 
by the hand couldn’t help that. 

‘* Bill just reached the stoop, and with his 
heavy shoulder had made the first plunge to 
break the door in, when a light at one of the up- 
per windows answered the whistle, and I saw a 
small white hand, with a revolver in it, stuck 
through the blinds, and aim right at my head. 
There was no time to think, so I whirled the 
man round and ducked behind him, so that, 
struggle as he might, he covered every thing 
but my legs. Just soon enough for me, for the 
hand that pulled thet trigger was steadied by 
the devil; first a bang, then a yell from the 
villain I had hold of, and the blood began pour- 
in’ out in a little stream from jest under his 
shoulder. He staggered back, droppin’ the bask- 
et and pullin’ me after him; then he hissed like 
a snake, ‘D—n you!’ in my face, and there was 
no further use of hands for holdin’ of him in 
this world. He'd gone where justice is a sight 
quicker. I lct him lie, snatched up the basket, 
and hurried back to help Bill. 

“He wanted it, sartain. ‘Two desp’rate wo- 
men is a match for half adozenmen. It seems 
as if you couldn’t strike one of ’em, a remem- 
berin’ of your mother and sister, till you hadn’t 
nothin’ else left to do for life. Comin’ up into 
the room where the pistol’d been fired, I saw 
Bill, with his face all one mass of blood, bend- 
in’ over one woman, a tryin’ to bring her mad, 
fightin’ hands together to put the ironson. She 
had pulled down his head by the hair so it cov- 
cred’ her face all up; and behind him stood the 
hag I'd seen’in the mornin’, just a goin’ to bring 
a big chair-rung down back of his ear. I grap- 
pled her as I would a tiger, for the hell’s cru- 
elty of her face made me almost forget she 
wasn’t a man. About two minutes more and 
she was roped down on the bed with the brace- 
lets round. her wrists—not hurt at all, but ray- 
in’ mad. 

“ By this time, too, Bill Humphreys had suc- 
eceded in getting his hair loose and fastening 
the woman he had taken. He lifted his scored 
and bloody face from the wretched creetur who 
was prostrate under him, and what d’ye think I 
see? What d’ye think I see? : 

“Oh, my God!. Jt was my wife! Her as 
had been Mary Hailett. All foamin’ with rage, 
her face beautiful as ever, bedeviled into some- 
thin’ awful. And I had to look right into her 


- eyes, and she into mine! 


‘‘ She stopped gnashin’ her teeth ; the blood 





all ran down out of her face, till it was white 
as snow; she gave one terrible shrick— Hark! 
I heerd it then!” and old Hallett crouched, 
trembling as in an ague fit. ‘No, no,” said I, 
stroking his forehead with my fingers, ‘‘ it was 
only the wind through the keyhole—that’s all. 
Don’t be afraid, I will stay by you; and God 
knows I feel for you, to the very bottom of my 
heart.” 

‘‘No, it wasn’t the wind. I’ve heerd it be- 
fore, alone here in the dark—often, often, It’s 
over now. Never mind. 

“‘Then she shut her eyes, and Bill Hum- 
phreys says, ‘She’s gone! Good for her—the 
she-devil.’ 

‘* As I saw her a lyin’ there for dead—her as 
had once been my soul, my very bein’—I forgot 
every thing, clear back to the night when I lift- 
ed her up from the stones of Broadway, still 
and pale as she was now, and carried her on 
my heart like a baby, to make the only three 
years of sunlight I ever saw around my bed. I 
seemed to be back there again. [I lifted her 
wild head, with the hair all a-flowin’ leose, into 
my lap and patted it, and called Bill Humphreys 
to bring me a glass of water. 

“He looked at me with his bloody face, and 
says he, ‘Hallet, are you gone stark mad? 
What are ye doin’ with that hell’s nussling 
there? Letherdie! Look at my face, will ye, 
and then ask me to get water! Are ye mad, I 
say?’ 

“I did look at him, and says I, ‘I believe I 
am; if I ain’t I ought to be. I wish I was.’ 
Then I put my coat under her head and left her 
a-lyin’ there, cold and quiet. I took Bill Hum- 
phreys by the hand, and drew him just outside 
of the door, out 4f sight of the hag who lay 
ironed on the bed. He followed me, scared like, 
believin’ me really out of my head. 

‘¢ ¢Humphreys,’ says I, ‘did you ever hear 
tell on my trouble, the trouble?’ ‘Ihave that,’ 
sayshe. ‘ Very well, that’s her—her !’ ‘Good 
God! d’ye tell me so?’ says Humphreys. 

“¢ And now, Humphreys,’ I kept on to him, 
‘T’ve allers been a good friend t’'ye. When ye 
was hard up, I lent ye and never asked it till ye 
was ready. I watched with ye when ye had 
the Typhus. The time we broke up that fence 
down to the Jolly Millers, I knocked up the 
knife Pete Dalgetty was going to stick you with 
and took the slash on my own arm. And to- 
night that hag would ha’ done your job with the 
chair-rung if it hadn’t been for me.’ 

“Allright; so ye did, and thank ye for all, 
a thousand times,’ said Bill, impatient like, 
wanting me to get through. 

‘*¢* Well,’ says I, ‘I've saved a little somethin’ 
—two hundred an’ ninety dollars and thirty 
cents—it’s in the Rose Hill Savin’s Bank. 
That's yours. I've got a gold watch that hangs 
over my bunk; that’s yours too, and welcome. 
When I go, you'll get my place on the force. 
You said you liked my revolver better'n yours. 
Take it—keep it. Only, Bill Humphreys, save 
her! Say as how J shot the man. Don’t 
peach onher! Bill! d’ye answer me?’ 

“T stood and looked at him in an agony. I 
thought I saw a tear droppin’ down among the 
bloody spots on his face, and took heart. But 
the next minute he pushed my arm away, und 
says he, 

* ¢ Hallett, I pity ye, but I can’t help ye—not 
if ye was my brother—justice must go agin feel- 
in’s. Bring along that woman,’ pintin’ to the 
old hag on the bed, ‘if it’s contrary to your 
grain to carry the other to the station, and I’ll 
take her—but go she must.’ 

‘*He tried to get past me to do as he said, 
but I wouldn’t hear on’t. ‘No,’ says I, ‘I'll 
take her myself—you might handle her rough to 
make up for that face of yours. I'll go with 
her any where, short of hell.’ 

**So I took her up, careful and gentle, like 
old times, and carried her out to the street. 
By this time the old woman had got sobered 
down, and seein’ she had to go, let Bill take 
her along sullen like but without much draggin’. 
We found a crowd around the dead man, and 
several police were there tryin’ to make way 
and carry him off. 

‘*The M. P.’s knew us, and asked no ques- 
tions except if we’d been successful in makin’ 
the arrest. We said ‘‘Yes;” and they followed 
us, keepin’ back the crowd, and bringin’ the 
dead man and the basket of stolen property. 

** She was cold and still as ever when I laid 
her down on a bed in the station-house. I just 
left her for a minute and went to the board 
where the man as was shot was stretched out 
I lifted up the shawl as was gathered round his 
head, and saw plain, for the first time, that it 
was him that damned her! And—perhaps it is 
devilish, but I can’t help it—I felt like leapin’ 
and singin’ with a sort of crazy‘ joy, to think 
whose hand he'd died by—to think how sweet a 
revenge is that wasn’t meant to be! 

**So they were locked up. The old hag and 
she, now come to at last, but all mute and mad 
like, staring wildly and answerin’ no questions. 

‘*It was several months afore they came to 
trial. I found out every day how matters was 
a goin’ on, and at last 1 heerd that the Grand 
Jury had brought in two bills agin her, one for 
bein’ second principal in a burglary, another 
for shootin’ her accomplice, while she was 
watchin’ to protect his unlawful act. And the 


lawyers told me that last was murder. She | 
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might swing for it, at any rate it would go aw- 
ful nard with her. 

‘‘My God, Sir! could I stand by and see 
that? Could I hear the bell toll, and see the 
sheriff goin’ with his posse, and see the papers 
tell in great black letters that she had died that 
awful, strugglin’ death? She, the woman that 
once laid on my bosom, turnin’ the face that I 
once kissed, beside myself with joy, to an aw- 
ful stony wall, and a pitiless stony mob—and 
man that couldn’t have no mercy, and God that 
wouldn’t interfere—and then shuttin’ its scared 
eyes in horror on this world, to meet the next 
without repentin’? I’d ha’ taken her place 
sooner a hundred times. Dare to? Listen, 
and see if I dared! 

‘* Bill Humphreys, though he had to be cruel 
didn’t have to be talkative, and he wasn’t. He 
never let on to a soul that she was my wife. 
So, while the warden of the prison where she 
laid knowed me very well as Old Hallett, the 
smart ’un, the detective, he hadn’t the fust idee 
what else I was—Hallett, the husband of the 
murderess. So, one night, as it was gettin’ to- 
w'rds bedtime, and he was thinkin’ about goin’ 
his usual round to see every thing safe and 
snug, a queer old figger of a woman, the loosest 
on the pins, the stoopin’est, the most tottlish ye 
ever did see, came hobblin’ up to him as he sat 
in his business room by the grate. D’ye think 
he was surprised when the figger threw back 
her hood and he saw Harry Hallett? Not he! 
He gave a knowin’ chuckle, slapped me on the 
back, and says he, ‘Good for you, oldboy! At 
it again, hey? Well, what’s up now? What 
indiwidooal, with an unfortunate tendency to 
gettin’ into other folks’s on a visit without ring- 
in’, are we goin’ to sarcumvent with that ‘are 
this evenin’ ?’ 

“Says I, ‘Have you got a lodger in here 
called Ellen Williams, the same that I took the 
night Bill Humphreys and I broke up that fence 
over to Chelsea?’ 

‘¢ ¢Sartain we have,’ says the warden; ‘her 
trial don’t come on till next week.’ 

‘* <T want to see her,’ says I; ‘there’s another 
transaction she knows a good deal about, and 
I've been a gettin’ myself up so that she'll think 
I’m the aunt of the man as was shot and tell 
me all about it. Just hark and see if I couldn’t 
fool any body.’ Then I mocked the voice of a 
very old woman, wheezin’ and mumblin’ my 
words, and talkin’ thin and sharp, till the war- 
den rolled in his chair with laughin’. 

** At last says he, ‘It’s pretty late, to be sure, 
but then, bein’ it’s on important service, I'll 
give you fifteen minutes, if ye can get through 
by that time, and if ye must do it to-night.’ 

**¢ Yes, I must,’ says I, ‘and it won’t take 
longer than that. And now I know you're 
anxious to be off on your round; so don’t wait 
for me, but just set one of your boys by her cell 
door till I get through, and tell him that the 
sign I'll give to show it’s me will be sayin’ in a 
squeaky voice, ** Only your old aunt, my dear.”’ 
And I came the old woman again till he shook 
his sides. 

**So he took me to the cell, unlocked the 
door, and said, ‘A visitor for you, Ellen.’ I 
went in, he turned the key behind me, and I 
heard his boy come to wait at the door. 

**Tt was dark as pitch inside, but a rustlin’ in 
the corner of the room, and a faint sickenin’ 
voice, that said, ‘ Well, who is it?’ told me how 
to steer. I had made up my mind that if the 
first thing I did was to make myself known, she 
would scream, and the game would be up right 
off. 

So in a feigned voice I said, very quiet, 
‘I’ve come to save you from this place; don’t 
make a sound, and in five minutes you will be 
free.’ 

‘* Even as it was she wa. going to give a lit- 
tle shriek, but I put my hand on her mouth and 
said, ‘Hush! don’t you dare to breathe, or 
you'll hang us both! Put on this gown of mine 
over your night-dress, stick your feet in these 
boots. There, now tie on this false beard, knot 
the string on top of your head, put this hood on 
and draw it close round your face. Now the 
spectacles.’ 

‘*Not much longer than I’ve been tellin’ ye 
did it take to finish the disguise. All the time 
she trembled like a leaf, gradually becomin’ 
sartain who it was as was doin’ this for her. 

“ *Now,’ says I, ‘I believe ye /ook enough as 
I did when I came in here to get out, passin’ 
for me, bein’ as there’s a boy waitin’ with the 
key, who don’t know my height as well as the 
warden. But ye must walk like me too. I 
hobbled in, you must hobble out. And ye must 
talk like me. The pass-word is, ‘‘ Only your 
old aunt, my dear.” See if ye can say it as I 
do.’ 

**T drilled her on that until she could do it 
just as well as I did. Then says I, ‘Now ye 
know wholam. But hush! don’t dare to thank 
me, I don’t feel like being thanked. Neither 
like havin’ any body afeared for my sake. Ill 
be found out to-morrow morning, but they’ll all 
say as how I’m mad; so I am, stark mad, and 
that kind of folks are safe.’ She just got time 
to say two words, ‘Forgiveme!’ Says I, ‘Don’t 
speak that word, the part of your life I’d have 
to forgive I must have forgotten, or I wouldn’t 
have been here to-night. I only remember her 
as I took home from the cold stones of Broad- 
way, it’s her I’m a savin’. Pray to God for 





what ye are now! And don’t go back to hell, 
Mary!’ After that word I didn’t dare to trust 
myself further but pushed her from me, and 
said, ‘Go! careful, now! for your life.” Arter 
which I covered myself up in the bed where she'd 
been lyin’. ¥ 

‘*Every second seemed more’n a year. She 
hobbled across the floor, makin’ the nateral sort 
of noise with her cane. She knocked at the door. 
I heard the bolt slide. I jest dared uncover m 
head enough to see her open the hood till the 
beard showed, and hear her say, rather trem- 
blin’, but yet very well indeed, ‘Only yer old 
aunt, my dear.’ Then the bolt slid back again, 
and I began to breathe. If she didn’t meet the 
warden and get stopped to tell what success I'd 
had, she was safe. If he did meet her, the 
chances was ten—yes, a hundred to one agin 
her. 

‘For an hour I lay in a cold sweat, trem- 
blin’ like a leaf, and havin’ all sorts of horrid 
idees. Now I'd think that they'd caught her 
and locked her up somewhere else, to face me 
with her in the mornin’. ‘Then I'd wonder it 
it was really her as had escaped—if in the dark 
I hadn’t let out some other woman—and she 
was still waitin’ for the dreadful day o’ doom. 
For I'd risked all to save her, and if she was 
to be my damnation and her own once more in 
this world, by sufferin’ a felon’s death as she 
had lived a felon’s life, then I couldn’t never 
hope again for God’s mercy. But all kept quiet 
—and I reasoned that the warden knew me so 
well he would have come back to see if it could 
be me as had done such a crime, if he’d sus- 
pected it—and by-and-by I fell asleep. 

‘The next mornin’, of course, it was found 
out. I thought the warden would ha’ killed 
me. The Sheriff came to see me—so did the 
District Attorney, and even one or two of the 
City Judges. They wanted to know if I knew 
what I had done—what I was liable to—where 
she was—and, last of all, why I did it. Fora 
day or two I said nothin’ except to answer their 
questions, yes or no, not tellin’ a soul the real 
reason for what I'd done, and Bill Humphreys 
was man enough not to let on till I told him he 
might. 

‘* By-and-by, when every body had heard of 
it, around the courts and the stations, there 
were about ten people in on one day, all on ’em 
seemin’ real gentlemen, and one o’ ’em had 
been talkin’ so kindly to me that my heart 
seemed o’ a sudden to warm to him. I jumped 
up from the prison bunk where I was sittin’, 
and says I, 

‘** Hear me, all o’ you Sirs as wants to know 
why I did this here. She sinned agin God— 
she sinned agin me. She broke my heart, and 
she made my last years ahell. She did that 
which there’s no mercy in man for. I have gi’n 
her one more chance to get mercy o’ God. 

***Who here has got a daughter that he 
would leave off tryin’ for, short o’ the pit? 
Who’s got a sister, that murder or robbery 
would shut up his heart from? Who's got a 
wife that he wouldn’t foller and foller and foller 
through nights and days, through pains and 
watching, if there was one chance o’ savin’ her 
on the edge o’ the gallows, or the brink of hell ? 

Who? I say. 

***That woman was once my wife. 

““*Now I’m ready to be done with as you 
like. I wasn’t blind—or deaf—or an idiot. I 
know the law. I’ve been bred up to preservin’ 
it from a boy, and I’m an old man now. When 
you were wakin’ for business, I was wakin’ for 
the law. When you slept I kept it for you. 
And now that I’ve broken it, this first time since 
I was born, I’m not so ignorant as not to know 
that it will turn agin me and punish me. It 
ought to, and I hope it will. 

‘** “Tf I be fined, let the law take all I’ve got 
for it. IfI be imprisoned, let the stone walls 
shut up all the last years of a ruined old man. 
If it be the gallows, I sha’n’t flinch to meet what 
I’ve wanted these two years. But after all 
comes the great God, and if, when I stand be- 
fore Him, I find out I’ve saved her—as I’ve gi’n 
merey, I know I shal/—Oh!’” 

Yes— Harry Hallett, thou hast found mer- 
cy! Foreven as the old man, roused into weird 
eloquence by this remembered plea, wildly ges- 
tured with his iron finger, he dropped back into 
his chair, and was gone. ° 

Gone, where the indictment for his crime, 
like the record of the old time gentle-hearted 
soldier’s oath, was blotted out by a seraph’s tear. 
Gone, where there is no inquest of deeds but of 
the spirit that did them—where the city whose 
streets he walks needeth no watchmen—where 
the thieves of life, of riches, and of honor break 
not in and steal—where, for evermore, there 
shall be no discord between love and duty, but 
both are one and eternal. 

On the books of an asylum not far from New 
York I found these two entries: 

Ist. ** Harry Hallett, aged 48. Entered Oc- 
tober 12, 18—. ‘Tried for procuring escape of 
prisoner. Acquitted, and sent here, being in- 
sane.” 

2d. ‘‘Escaped. December, same year.” 

Under these I added a third: 

3d... *‘ Set free, utterly restored. November 
21, 18—.” 

Has he found her safe? A great vail hangs 
over the answer. Kind souls, pray for her— 
pray for the wife of Harr» Halle:t. 
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VIEWS IN AND ABOUT SALT LAKE 
CITY. 


Tue first of the accompanying pictures presents 

a view from the street (looking toward the north- 

east) of the west wall of the Temple Block, Salt 

Lake City, with the Tabernacle in the foreground, 

its lower half concealed by the wall which sur- 

rounds the entire square of ten acres. This wall 

es is built of adobes, plastered with a durable ce- 
ment, and surmounted with a coping of sandstone. 

The Tabernacle is a large, commodious building, 

capable of seating nearly 2500 persons; back of it, 


io 
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THE TABERNACLE AT SALT LAKE CITY.—[From a Puorocrarn sy Burr & Moco.] 


partially hidden by trees, and in the next corner 
of the block, stands the Endowment House, in 
which are conferred the mysterious degrees of 
Mormon priestcraft. It is used for this purpose 
temporarily until the Temple is completed. Apos- 
tate Mormons, shuddering at the thought of the 
dreadful oaths taken therein, look upon this build- 
ing as the very hell of hells. The windows of 
both of these structures are still boarded up as they 
were prepared previous to the late abandonment 
of the city. The building standing alone upon 
the bench in the rear, presenting its gable to us, 
is the City Arsenal. 


' 


| 


Beneath the young shade trees surrounding the 
block, and by the side of the pure mountain stream 
which flows along the edge of the sidewalk, may 
be seen two emigrant wagons, with their motive- 
power lying at rest. 

The second man in the priesthood, the most ex- 
tensive practitioner in polygamy, and the most 
vulgar and profane man in the Mormon Church, is 
Heber C. Kimball, Our second picture represents 
the group of dwellings occupied by himself and 
families, also surrounded by a heavy stone wall, 


| . . . 
with close and massive gates, well suited to a 


REM OF HEBER C. KIMBALL, SALT 


county jail. Heber has a bad reputation as a 











husband, is excessively jealous of his wives, and 
a poor ‘*governor.”” His “ spirituals’’ frequently 
run away from him, and when at home quarrel 
so much that he finds several separate buildings 
absolutely necessary. Our view of his group of 
dwellings is the best evidence of the fact. The 
buildings outside his walls are more humble. It 
will be seen that Heber’s block stands upon rising 
ground, running up to the very edge of the bench 
at the mountain's foot.. In the foreground and 
bending around at the left is one of the larger irri- 
gating canals. This is the finest property in the 
valley next to Brigham’s. 


LAKE CITY.—(From 4 Puoroorars sy Bunn & Moco.) i a 
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HOW I BECAME A PRIEST. 


Ix the autumn of 1823, just thirty-five years 
ago, my sister and I went to pay a visit to an aunt, 
married to a wealthy wood-merchant of Bellinzona. 
I was then eighteen, and la Petite some years 
younger. Our uncle and aunt, who had no chil- 
dren, grew very fond of us, and would not hear 
of our leaving them; they talked of adopting the 
little one, and of taking me into the wood business. 
We, on our part, were willing enough to stay with 
them; for never before had we known so much 
comfort, our parents being rich in nothing but 
sons and daughters. The winter of 1523-4 was 
more than usually severe; tho snow lay deep in 
the valley; all the small streams were frozen, so 
no saw-mills could work. Our uncle grumbled 
and smoked, and smoked and grumbled, from morn- 
ing till night. He had several large orders, and 
he was uneasy at the delay he was forced to make 
inexecuting them. You must know that the wood 
is felled in summer, but not removed till winter, 
when, by means of long slides, formed of rough 
trunks of trees, on which water is poured to pro- 
cure a coating of ice, the timber is conveyed to 
the foot of the mountain. Now, that winter not 


one among the stoutest-hearted of the Burratori— 


the men are so called who cut and bring the wood to 
the lake—would venture up to the forests. There 
was nothing for it but to wait till the cold moder- 
ated. But February, with its wild bleak days, 
came, and passed, and still the men refused to 
work. At last some warm sunny days ushered in 
the month of March. The snow left the valley, 
and the icy fetters of the merry streams melted 
quite away. The sunshine without brought us 
sunshine within; my aunt’s husband now whistled 
about the house, making each of his fingers go off 
in small! reports as a sort of feu de joe. Seven 
Burratori had agreed to go up the mountain. 
As during the last three weeks there had been 
neither a fresh fall of snow, nor any indication of, 
a thaw, the weather-wise declared no danger was 
to be apprehended, In fact, the mountain, from 
its nature, was little subject to avalanches, nor 
had any worth speaking of occurred within the 
memory of man. 

Tired out by such long inactivity, I was wild to 
join the intended expedition, and at last wearied 
my uncle into granting me permission to begin my 
apprenticeship at once. I was put under the care 
of an old fellow called Picurio, generally recog- 
nized as the chief of the Burratori. We were to 
set out on the Monday morning, and it was hoped 
the job would be completed by the following Sat- 
urday. 

We had, however, forgotten to ask la Petite’s 
consent. She, whohad never been separated from 
me even for a day siace her birth, was in tears 
from morning till night at the idea of my leaving 
her for a whole week. My uncle was, in truth, a 
soft-hearted man, so he agreed to go with us him- 
self, and take the little girl also as far as Aquila, 
a village in the Val Blegno, lying at the base of 
the mountain to which we were bound. This ar- 
rangement put an end to my sister’s tears; though, 
as the Burratori stop out night and day till the 
work is finished, she would see as little of me as if 
she had remained at Bellinzona. We were well 
provided with woolen wrappers and the means 
of kindling a fire; and as you may believe, the 
thought of this bivouac had infinite charms for my 
imagination. ; 

The cold on that memorable Monday morning 
was, perhaps, as intense as it had been during the 
winter; but as there was no wind, the men kept 
to their engagement. [I can not affirm that sleep- 
ing under a rock was as delightful in reality as in 
anticipation; still, I relished being treated as a 
man, and never complained. On the Wednesday 
old Picurio declared it was beginning to thaw, and 
on Thursday it was perfectly clear that the frost 
had broken up; indeed, we heard the snow slip- 
ping down the grooves cut in the mountain’s side 
by the spring and summer torrents. The Burra- 
tori did not seem to care, for the pine-trees pre- 
vented any dangerous accumulation of snow in our 
immediate vicinity. Our only danger lay in going 
to and from the forest, our night’s shelter being 
in the natural caves formed by projecting rocks, 
which, as a matter of course, were on that part 
of the mountain where there was no wood. We 
strained every nerve to finish our task on Friday 
evening. 

“ Three or four hours more would have done it,” 
said Picurio in a desponding tone, as darkness over- 
tock us, and a large stack of timber still lay before 
us. 
Weil, then, let us be up by peep of day,” cried 
i, ‘‘and we may all be back at Bellinzona by the 
evening.” 

On the morrow we only mustered five ; three of 
our party were missing. Had they deserted, or 
only gone on in advance ? 

‘* We shall soon know,”’ said the remaining Bur- 
ratori, and with one accord they sent forth such 
wild, unearthly yells, ending in shrill peals of mad 
laughter, that, though I had heard of their mode 
of holding communication with théir comrades at 
a distance, I was nevertheless disagreeably start- 
led. These yells can be heard an incredibly long 
way off. When there could be no reasonable doubt 
that the missing men had deserted us, many were 
the smothered exclamations of ‘ Oibd gatto di 
marmo”’ (‘cat of marble,” méaning lazy fellow), 
‘you shall pay for this!” 

The loss dispirited us, for the work still to be 
done required ail our original strength of hands'to 
get it finished in the time proposed. The dawn 
was just whitening the horizon when we began 


our ascent, and a little breeze, barely enough t6 


make the pine branches quiver, was blowing fréltt 
the west. Picurio’s only son, a stout, handsome 
young man, the wag of our party, prophesied we 
should have a fine day; but as the light increased, 
great black masses of clouds came up from the 
south west, ° 

‘A bad sign, I say!” cried Picurio; “we had 
better turn back.” ; 








I was somewhat vexed at this advice, and an- 
swered hastily: ‘*Those who are afraid, may go 
back; I shall keep my promise to my uncle, if I 
send down the rest of the wood unassisted,” and I 
walked on; the rest followed, but in silence 

Our path up the mountain, now winding in and 
out through pines, now passing under steep, bare 
rocks perforated with caverns, ran along the edge 
of a ravine several hundred feet deep, at the bot- 
tom of which lay, silenced under a huge snow-drift, 


one of the great mountain-streams which in sum-°* 


mer could be heard miles away, as it dashed and 
roared in its precipitous descent to join and swell 
the wide Ticino. Far above, as high as we could 
see, were mountain-tops bristling with spears of 
sea-green ice, which, as I gazed, were gilded by 
the rays of the rising sun. 

** Look!” cried I, ‘‘is not that the promise of a 
fine day ?” 

Old Piecurio shook his head as before, for at the 
iftstant a pale, watery sun, encircled by a ring of 
vapor, shot into view. In another moment it was 
entirely obseured by the clouds which speedily 
covered the whole sky. The sighing breeze sud- 


denly grew into a turbulent wind, and some prick- 


ing sleet fell. 

‘The men stood still, looking uneasily about them, 
muttering between their teeth: “‘ Ah! vacca d’un 
ven’ mostro!” (Cow of a monstrous wind !) 

“T told you so,” cried Picurio; “‘those clouds are 
a sign of evil. Let us go back—we have no time 
to lose. The holy Virgin protect us from an ava- 
lanche !” 

‘* Nonsense, father!” replied the son; “you 
know there are never avalanches on this mount- 
ain.” 

“ Don’t say so, my son; I remember hearing my 
father speak ef a terrible one.” 4 

‘ As big as my hand,” answered the young man, 
laughing. 

Nevertheless, the old man’s words had produced 
an effect; for, as with one accord, we all turned 
round and began to descend toward the village. 
The wind would cease as if by magic, then come 
rushing from every quarter of the heavens, ‘‘a 
mighty and a strong wind;” the sleet changed to 
thick, fast-falling snow, which, whirling in mad 
eddies, and flying up and down, almost blinded us. 
We walked as quickly as we could, following Pi- 
curio, who had assumed the lead ; but what with 
the teasing of the wind, and the sli of the 
path, we could scarcely keep our feet: After one 
blast, which nearly hurled us down the ravine, we 
joined arms, and kept as close together as we 
could. Not a word was spoken; for by this time 
the bravest heart among us quaked with fear, and 
many an anxious glance was cast around in search 
of any signs of the dreaded disaster. 

We had reached a point about half-way down 
the mountain, where the path passed through a 
mere cleft between two rocks. Here we were 
forced to go two by two. At that instant a boom 
like that of a distant waterfall struck on our ears. 
We stopped, raised our eyes in terror, and saw, 
right above us, a large white mass, like a living 
thing, rise slowly with a convulsive heave from the 
edge of a rock, hover for a second, topple, then 
come crashing down. 

‘*The avalanche! the avalanche!” burst from 
every lip. ‘‘To the left! to the caves!” shouted 
Picurio, dragging me along with him. In the 
twinkling of an eye down fell the enormous white 
mass in front of our refuge; there we were unhurt, 
but shut in between a wall of rock behind, a wall 
of ice in front. 

After the first moment of bewilderment, Picurio 
cried out: ‘* Who is here besides me?” It was 
pitchy dark—no seeing even one’s own hand. 

Mine was the only voice that replied. 

“My son! my son!” exclaimed the old man; 
‘oh that I had died for thee, my son!” and I heard 
him weeping. Awful were those moments. Bur- 
ied alive—a father’s agony the only sign of life 
breaking the stillness and darkness of the grave. 
Often in the silent watches of the night do I hear 
again that voice of woe—often in dreams I live 
over again that terrible scene. 

‘* Have you your axe, young man?”’ said Picu- 
rio. 

No. Inthe perilous moment when he had forced 
me under the rock, the axe had slipped out of my 
hand. 

With all the energy of despair we flung the 
whole weight of our bodies against the inert mass 
which shut us into our living tomb—hopeless— 
hopeless. I must have then fallen into a lethargy ; 
for the avalanche fell in the eariy morning, and 
the Ave Maria was ringing when I recovered my 
consciousness, Yes, we distinctly heard the bell 
of the church of Aquila. No words can describe 
the rapture I felt in listening to this voice from 
without ; it seemed to say distinctly: ‘‘ Hope in 
God’s mercy.” 

‘* Let us pray,” said the old man. We recited 
the Angelus, and told the rosary. After that we 
felt more composed, and sat down side by side. 
The sound of the church-bells had taken away the 
horrible feeling of being entirely cut off from the 
living. We felt sure that, as soon as we were 
missed, all the village would turn out on the mor- 
row to seek for us; and we agreed that, as we were 
able to hear the bells so clearly, it would not be 
difficult to make ourselves heard by any passers. 
Luckily, our day’s food was in our pockets ; we di- 
vided it into several portions, so that it should last 
twenty-four hours. Within that period we never 
doubted obtaining our release. 

Presently the church-bell began to ring again. 
It could not be the De sereewt sufficient time 









} the alarm was given, 
good souls would soon be on the search for us. 
Neither Picurio nor I spoke, so eagerly did we 
strain our ears to catch the reg he me 
steps, long before it was possible that any one 
have reached the mountain. I think the beating 
of our hearts might have been heard in that dead 
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At last, at last we distinguished the barking of 
a dog. I recognized the bark at once: it was 
Bibi, la Petite’s pet. Nearer and nearer it came, 
until we could hear him whining and scratching 
the snow which hid us. Then the blessed sound 
of human voices became audible. Full of hope 
and joy, we threw ourselves once more against our 
snow barricade; we dug at it with hands and 
nails, striving to open a crevice through which we 
might let our friends know our situation. We 
shouted with all our might, but the noise fell back 
heavily on our own ears. Many times we were 
aware that the seekers were close to us—we heard 
them calling to one another. We could hear, but 
with anguish we understood that we could not 
make ourselves heard. Near as the searchers 
were, we could hold no communication with them. 
Exclamations of horror, pity, and grief, met our 
ears. The names of our unfortunate comrades 
were pronounced in tones that plainly revealed 
their sad fate. There was a bustle, many direc- 
tions of how best to carry away the bodies, won- 
der about us, and then our expected deliverers de- 
parted. <A horrible despair took possession of me 
as their retreating steps grew fainter and fainter ; 
but poor Picurio always cried: “‘ Let us pray; 
God’s right arm is long enough to reach us even 
here.” 

I tried to pray, but my thoughts wandered to 
my home ; all the childish griefs | had known were 
forgotten, and I wept bitter salt tears to think I 
should never see father or mother, brothers or sis- 
ters again; all my faults to them rose up in judg- 
ment against me; how solemnly I vowed that, 
should God grant me life, I would never again 
rebel against the will of my parents! And la 
Petite, what would she do without me? I was 
sure she would die of grief. Ais the night wore on, 
my thoughts took another turn—the whole scene 
of my own death, the finding of my frozen body, 
the despair of my poor little sister, were moving 
pictures before me. I could not detach my fancy 
from the phantoms it had evoked. It was painful- 
ly curious thé way in which I arranged and re-ar- 
ranged all the detaiis, sparing myself no revolting 
minutiw. I suppose I must at last have dropped 
asleep, for I knew nothing more till Picurio called 
to me that he heard the bell for early mass. I 
raised myself to a sitting posture, and we each ate 
a portion of our bread. All that day and the en- 
suing night passed in alternations of hops and de- 
spair. By the next morning—the beginning of 
the third day since our entombment—our little pro- 
vision of food was éxhausted. We were oppressed 
by feverish thirst and gnawing hunger—a horrid 
death was before us, the fate of those who had per- 
ished at once was to be envied in comparison with 
the lingering suffering we anticipated. 

We had ceased to speak, ceased to pray; I had 
no hope now—no faith. In moody silence we sat 
apart, watching, I may say, the approach of the 
pangs of death, when suddenly the deep hush was 
broken by a familiar sharp bark. It was Bibi 
again! Qh, the unutterable joy of hearing the lit- 
tle fellow tearing and scratching at the snow block- 
ing up our cave! There was another sound that 
made hoz tears rain down my cheeks; it was a 
child's voice—no other than la Petite’s—crying: 
‘* He is here, uncle. I am sure he is here. Oh, 
dig, good men, dig fast !” 

Our hearts melted within us as we heard many 
steps nearing our prison. There was danger, too ; 
for many cautions were given. The child’s voice 
still rose clear above all: ‘‘ Make haste; do make 
haste! Give me wu hoe; I can dig. My poor 
brother wiil be dead if you don’t make haste!” 

At last a long stick was pushed through the 
snow wall; it touched me; I seized it. There was 
a shout of *‘ A miracle! a miracle!” mingled with 
the child’s wild ery of ‘‘ Brother! brother!” An- 
other stick was thrust through and caught by Picu- 
rio. Not a whisper was now to be heard; every 
one worked; minutes seemed hours to us before 
an opening was made large enough to drag us 
through. 

When we once more saw daylight and dear fa- 
miliar faces we fell down, fainting with joy. We 
were lifted out and laid at the feet of the old curé, 
who, in spite of age and infirmities, had ventured 
up the mountain to bless and encourage the efforts 
of the men who, touched by the child’s agony of 
grief, had consented to make one more search for 
us. 

‘*Thank God, my sons, for your deliverance,” 
were the old priest’s first words, ‘‘and devote to 
His service the lives He has so miraculously pre- 
served,” 

“It was this, Mees Jessie, that led me to be- 
come a priest; and la Petite, who, through God’s 
mercy, saved my life, has made my home her 
home.” 

‘She would have made a capital lady-abbess, 
though,” said M. B——, looking at her with un- 
feigned pride. 

** And old Picurio?” asked Jessie. 

‘* Te died in my uncle’s house.” 





THINGS WISE AND OTHERWISE. 


“Pat,” said a gentleman to his servant, “ what's all 
that noise in the street?" “Oh, nothing, Sir! they're 
only forcing a man to turn volunteer.” 





Aschoolma’am of this city tells the following rich inci- 
dent: 
She was teaching a small school in an adjoining to 
a round,” On he pars “new place,” one 
the around 


been away from 


There i story of an eccentric lady, of unfortu- 
satire. haktin, te. the ooct ther che on 

mapa hs AL dhe ya 

sovereign from a neighbor put it in—her own 








Pretry Goop.—A young lady remarked to a fop the 
other day, that his penknife (which, by-the-by, was a 
very neat onc) in one respect resembled him. The ladies 
in the room commenced guessing what it could be. At 
last a smart-looking little boy, who had, until now, sat 
in one corner silent, was asked to guess. After examin- 
ing the knife pretty closely he turned round, and in a 
cunning manner said, * Well, I don't know, unless it is 
because it’s dull.” 





A young gentleman, very conceited and vain of him- 
self, but who, by-the-by, was rather despised, with a face 
much pitted by the small-pox, was, not long since, ad- 
dressed by a chap, who, after admiring him for some 
time, said to him, ‘* When carved work comes in fashion 
you'll be the handsomest man I ever put eyes on.” 





An old lady being asked what she thought of the mu- 
tiny in India, replied that, to her mind, it was extremely 
* Hindoodicious.” 





The sons of an emperor in Venice got into a quarrel. 
In the height of passion one of them said to the other, 
**You are the greatest ass in Venice.” Highly offended 
at their quarreling in his presence, the emperor said, 
**Come, come—you forget that 1 am present.” 





A censorious and conceited lady, vaunting her good 
figure, boasted to another that her sister and herself had 
always been remarkable for the beauty of their backs. 
** That is the reason, I suppose, that your friends are al- 
ways so glad to see them,” was the reply. 





, What do you often drop, yet never stop to pick up?—A 
hint. 





“ How are you, Count?” said a noted wag to a spruce 
looking specimen of the genus snob. ‘ Sir!" exclaimed 
the indignant swell, “ who are you, and why do you call 
me a count?" “Why, I saw you counting oysters in 
New York last week, and I supposed you were of royal 
blood.” Snob vamosed, 


The Evening Post says: ‘* We stop the press to state 
that a stranger, with the least bit of a brogue, has just 
informed us that it has been thought best to have the 
first dispatch over the new telegraph come by the steam- 
er." 








A Roman ecclesiastic, in reply to whatever question 
might be proposed, began by saying, ‘I make a dis- 
tinction.” A cardinal, having invited him to dine, pro- 
posed to dérive some t for the pany from 
the well-known peculiarity of his guest, saying to him 
that he had an important question to propose. He ask- 
ed, ‘‘Is it, under any circumstances, lawful to baptize in 
soup?’ ‘I make a distinction," said the priest. “If 
you ask, is it lawful to baptize in soup in general, I say 
no !—if you ask, is it lawful to baptize in your excellency's 
soup, I say yes! for there is, really, no difference between 
it and water!" 4 








A fop in company, wanting his servant, called out, 
** Where's that blockhead of mine?" A lady present 
answered, ‘*On your shoulders, Sir." 





A lazy fellow, lying down on the grass, said, “Oh, 
- I wish that this was called work, and well paid 
for!” 





Julius Cesar Hannibal, giving an account of his sea- 
voyage, says: ‘* Allde passengers were now heavin', and, 
as' if dat wasn't enough, de cap'ain give orders for the 
ship to heave too, and she hove too." 





“Come, Bob, how much have you cleared by your 
speculations?" ‘Cleared !"’ answered Bob, with a frown, 
**why, I’ve cleared my pockets." 





THE CANDID THIEF. 
Dodging the door of a Counsel Catch, 
A thief observed ‘twas on the latch, 
Popp'd in, and quick again pass'd out, 
With wig, and gown, and riding coat; 
Then wrote to let the lawyer know 
That he had served him so and so; 
Adding Postscript—‘t I might have taken 
Coke upon Littleton and Bacon; 

But law's to me superfluous study, 
For I am rogue enough already.” 





Some one speaking of a celebrated base-singer, said, 
“He led a very abandoned life.” ‘Oh, yes,” replied 
Sealey, ‘‘the whole tenor of his life has been base.” 





Punch says that the characteristic of a time-piece is 
modesty rather than rudeness, for ‘‘it always keeps its 
hands before its face.” 





“Will you take something" said a teetotaller to his 
friend, while standing near a tavern. ‘I don't care if I 
do,” was the reply. ** Well,” said Frank, “let's take a 





The New Haven Resister says: ‘A few nights since, 
owing to an accident, the Springfield train did not reach 
Hartford until late, and, in consequence, those awaiting 
its arrival at the station had a tedious time of it. Among 
them was a demure-looking Yankee, inclined to have a 
nap. Fixing his feet on the upper round of his chair, he 
leaned back against the wall, and ‘went at it.’ He was 
not fairly under weigh, however, when he was tapped on 
the hat by one of the officials, and told that ‘sitting up 
sleeping was not allowed in the dépét.'” 

“** Eh!’ ejaculated the astonished sleeper, ‘no sitting 
up and sleeping ? 

““*No, Sir—agin the rules of the Company,’ said the 
official. 

““* Well, I declare,’ replied the other, ‘this is a mean 
place! Won't you ask the Company if I mayn't gape? 
following up his query with a ‘streteli’ that put the 
oflicious official to instant flight.” 








“Can you return my love, dearest Julia?’ ‘“ Certain- 


ly, Sir. I don't want it, I'm sure.” 





Jim Snicks puts every thing to use. His wife has a 
bald head, and he straps his razor on it—the scamp! 


A woman has been arrested in Albany for stealing old 
fron ; she had fourteen pounds of it secreted in her bosom. 
Her offense weighed heavily upon her. 

A fellow who got drunk on election day, said it was 
owing to his effort to put down “* party spirit.” 


A man and his wife were ving about who should 
wear the breeches; in the me@h time one knocked at the 
door. The good man stepped out to see who was there, 
and asked him whom he wished to speak with. The 
person answered, he wished to speak to the master of the 
house. ** Wait,” said he, “a little time and I will an- 
swer you, for as yet the case is doubtful.” So stepping 
in, his wife and he went to it again, and she at last yield- 
ed him the victory. ‘Now, friend, thou mayest speak 
with me. I am the master of the house; but I could not 
tell thee so before, because my wife and I had not decid- 
ed the controversy." 














** My character,” said an alderman, who had cleared 
himself from a charge of bribery; “ my character, Sir, is 
like my boots—all the brighter for blacking.” 





In a certain well-known city a genius was hauled up 
for kissing a girl and kicking up a dust; and the follow- 
ing dialogue ensued : 4 

ne eee id . 

3 60 say.” 

“Was it you that Ries the’ itt and raised the 
alarm? You rascal! did you come here to make 
rhymes?” 


a nee honor; ro pt) nel 
niet tenk’on, your homers then I'll bid you good- 
2.” 





Why should crinoline be abolished ?—Because it intro- 
Sees eon cements most fashionable cir- 
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WEEKLY MARKET SUMMARY. 


New York, Monday, Sept. 13, 185s. 

z Wholesale Produce Markets have been dull and 
-. for nearly all kinds of Breadstuffs....Cotton has 
been more sought after at buoyant prices, closing, how- 
ever, quietly. . .Provisions have been moderately in- 
quired for. . ‘The movements in Groceries have been 
less extensive and prices of Sugars have favored buyers 
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Pamity, Newsrapsr, designe 
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1 to encourage a 
[ANLINESS, SELF-ELIANCE, and Acttv- 
ITY among the people ; to illustrate Life in all its phases, 
and ought to be read by every Family. 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY, at Two Dollars a year, by Fow- 
LEE AND WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, New York. 





-The Dry Goods import during the week 
to $2 019,184 against $2 H)34,438 the corresponding week 
of ‘last year....The value of the imports since January 
1 reached $43, 763, 082 against $78,286,456 the same week 
last year....The movements in other commodities were 
moderate, and unproductive of any remarkable altera- 
.We append a revised list of the closing quota- 

















tions. . 
tions for the leading articles: 
Unsound State Flour, per bbl......... $340 @ $440 
Superfine to extra State, per barrel . 49% @ 5 50 
Superfine to fancy Western, per barrel 495 @ 530 
Extra Western, per barrel............ 510 @ 880 
Fancy to extra Genesee, per barrel... 570 @ 750 
Extra Canadian, per barrel.......... 550 @ 650 
Mixed to Extra Southern, per barrel.. 535 @ 825 
Fine to Superfine Rye Flour, per bbl.. 330 @ 42 
Corn Meal, per barrel......... 410 @ 475 
White Wheat, per bushel.. - 115 @ 14 
Red Wheat, per bushel .......... 83 @ 1 25 
a Ww estern Corn, per bushel ..... 66 @ a 5 
Rye, per bushel ........-.0++00 neh an i @ 76 
Barley, per bushel...........++0.-++s 70 @ 80 
Western Oats, per bushel . 4@ 50 
State Oats, per bushel............-++ 48 @ 48 
Jersey and Penn, Oats, per bushel... 41 @ 43 
Southern Oats, per bushel............ . @ 40 
Cotton, middlings, per pound......... 1ls@ 13t 
Mess Pork, per barrel......... eosecee 1740 @ 1750 
Prime Pork, per barrel. ............ -» 1500 @ 15% 
Country Mess Beef, per barrel........ 1150 @ 1200 
Cut Meats, per pound.........seeeees 6@ 
Lard, per pound, .....seceecscesseeee 11; @ lig 
State Butter, per pound. 14 2 23 
Western Butter, per 12 G@ 17 
Cheese, per pound. . 4@ ut 
Rice, per } pounds, . ack eo - 2% 375 
Rio Coffee, per pound: .........++.+++ 9t 1 
Cube SuGne, FOF BOER aan: +r0sere-s 6G 
Cuba Molasses, per gallon...... an we 85 
New Orleans Sugar, per pound....... 7@ 9 
New Orleans Molasses, per gallon.... 50 @ 52 
Hyson Teas, per — Coecccccccccce 27 @ 60 
Oolong Teas, plete eaeossseetese 30 @ 55 
Domestic Wh sky, per gailom «.2002.: 244 @ ~ 
Hops, new, per pound....... cecccoses b @ 20 
Hops, per pound, 1857 ..........+06+ ‘ 7™@ 10 
Hay, per 100 pounds, ...........+. ove 4 @ 65 
Tallow, per pound..............-+008 10% @ —j 
Crude Turpentine, per 280 pounds ... 375 @ —- 
Spirits Turpentine, per gallon ....... 48 @ 48} 
Tar, per barrel ,......0..sccccecceses 175 @ 212 
Common Rosin, per 310 pounds ccsose.. aa ae Bae 
Linseed Oil, per gallon...... eoeccee - Be 76 
Kentucky Tobacco, per pound . se 7@ 14 
Seed Leaf Tobacco ......... ene on 6 @ 25 
American Fleece Wool, per pound 277 @ 46 
* Pulled Wool .........++. 25 J 3s 





The Live Stock Markets last Wednesday were 
ed. ‘The reported receipts of Live Stock during pour of 
the last two weeks compares as follows: 
Week ending Waens ending 





BeeveB...cccccoccccccccccce 6,194 et 
Milch ee Semevennsdnanes e 207 240 
Veal Calves .......-cceees 491 530 
Sheep and Lambs .........- . 18, 182 12,852 
BWONG. 0-0 sccccssstsdecoteces GNP 13,103 


The range of prices according to the actual sales of 
Live Stock at the leading City Markets last Wednesday 
was as follows: 

Poor to premium Beeves, per pound ..$ 5 @ $ 8} 
Common to ex. Miich Sime, per head. 2500 @ 6000 






Veal Calves, per pound ........++.+++ 445 @ 6) 
Sheep and Lambs, per head a ey sce 38H-@ CD 
“ sae. Seesices ° 3@ 6 

Live Swine, per pound e06te asévee 45@ 5} 
ressed ‘ +@ 6 
Roasting Pigs, each...........sse000. 100 @ 200 


Wu0LESALE Prices OpTAINED uy Propucers aT Wasn- 
INGTON MARKET. 


Apples, new, per barrel. eseeee $150 @$ 400 






















Pears, 200 @ 1200 
Peaches, per basket. . 12 @ 25 

Plums, per bushel........ 250 @ 450 
Grapes, wild, per pound. ° cece 2@ 4 
Lima Beans, per basket ..........++ e 3s @ 62 
Potatoes, new, per barrel............. 125 @ 225 
Potatoes, sweet, per barrel..........+ 250 @ 3825 
Onions, new, per barrel....... a 150 @ 3823 
Turnips, per barrel...... 1d @e@ — 

Cabbage, new, per 100.. 800 @ 600 
Squashes, per bushel .. 7% @ 100 
Pumpkins, per 100 ..........-sce00 - 850 @ 500 
Green Corn, per 100 ears...........- - 853 @ 15 
Watermelons, per 100...... scocccccee, OOD @ 180 
Nutmeg Melons, per ‘en phooterce + 150 @ 200 
Tomatoes, per bushel .......+...+++++ 53 @ 62 
Cucumbers, per 100.... ° 10 @ 50 
Egg Plants, per 100.........-++.2+++ - 800 @ — 
Eggs, N. Y. andN. J » per dozen .... b @ 18 
Eggs, Western, per is eoeve ceccce 9 @ 12 
Chickens, per pair.... 87 @ 8T 
Fowls, per pound. 12 @ 15 
Fowls, per pair....... 62 @ 87 
Ducks, per pair .......... 62 @ 100 
GBeesh, Gils cccosesne 50 @ 12 
Turkeys, per pound 13 @ 15 
Pigeons, per dozen ‘ 7 @ 1% 
Woodcock, per dozen. .......0+++.0++ 27 @ 350 
Snipe, Dowicher, per dozen ......... 623 @ 100 
Snipe, Ox-eyes, per dozen.........++ - 30 @ 50 
Plover, POE GORGRc cess ccscccccceses - 150 @ 200 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Ts THOUSAND NEW SHAWLS. 
WILL BE OPENED THIS WEEK, 
Forming part of the stock of the 
Bankrupt Estate oF 
ARMAND & LAMONMAINE, 
Of Paris, 
Including the 
NEW MANTLE SHAWLS. 
And MANY OTHER PARISIAN NOVELTIES. 


ALL TO BE SOLD WITHOUT REGARD TO Cost, 
. TO CLOSE 7 ESTATE OF THIS BANK 
FIRM. 


UPT F 
W. D. MESTERRE, 
361 BROADWAY. 


LADIES VISITING THE SEA-SIDE, TOURISTS, 
‘iD 


4 





T 2.4.3.2 LBS 
Will find the application of 
GODPREY'S EXTRACT 
or 
ELDER-FLOWERS 
both cooling and refreshing to the Face and Skin, allay- 
ing all heat and irritability, removing Eruptions, Sun- 
burn, Freckles, and Tan, and rendering the skin soft, 
clean, and bealthy. Price One Dollar. 
EUGENE DUPUY, 609 Broadway, 
Family Chemist, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





HE FLOWER OF THE 
By PIERCE EGAN, 
Author of “ The Castle and the Cottage,” ‘* The Snake 
in the Grass," &c., &c. 
Complete in One Volume. Price 50 cents. 
It is certainly one of the most charming fictions we 
have ever perused.—Daily Bee (New Orleans). 
Mailed free of postage. 
FREDERIC A. BRADY, 
* 126 Nassau Strect, N. Y. 


FLOCK. 





EW HAND-BOOKS.—HOW TO WRITE 
—HOW TO TALK—HOW TO BEHAVE—and 
HOW TO DO BUSINESS—bound in one large, hand- 
some volume, may be had, pre-paid, by First Matt, for 
$150. Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 305 Broadway, New York. 





UNT, WEBSTER & CO.’S 
IMPROVED TIGHT-STITCH 
r - SEWING MACHIN 4 fam . 
or all manu Tposes “y ily use, 
preferable to any other neckinn ain, 





Inventors, look to your Interests! ! 
OW TO GET A PATENT, or, Tue Is- 


VeNToRs' Instructor. New edition. Sent by 
Prest_Posr, for 6 cents, or 2 three-cent stamps. By 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, N. Y. 


OUSEHOLD WORDS. 
CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
For Ocronrr. Price 25 cents. 
Now ready, and for sale by all Booksellers and Pe- 
riodical Dealers. 
Subscription $3 09 a year. 
FREDERIC A. BRADY, 
126 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


OW TO DO GOOD AND GET “PAID 

FOR IT."—Take an Agency for our Publications, 

The terms are such, there can be no possibility of loss. 

Every Fami ty will be glad to obtain some of them, For 
particulars address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 

No. 308 Broadway, New York. 











NOW READY. 





A NEW EDITION OF THE 
GREAT TELEGRAPH SUPPLEMENT 


TO 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 





Orders ean now be supplied for the above, if sent in at 
once. 
Price Frve Cents. 


R. MUNDE’S WATER-CURE AT FLOR- 


ENCE, MASS. (Three miles from the Northamp- 
ton Depot). Price for Patients $12 per week. 








DEDICATED TO 
CYRUS W. FIELD, ESQ,, 


Ts ATLANTIC CABLE BOUQUET, 

Distilled from ocean spray and fragrant flowers, 
prepared especially in honor of the national ovation held 
in New York, Sept. 1. E. DUPUY, Family Chemist, 
609 Broadway. Sold every where. 





© CASH AND SHORT TIME BUYERS. 


New Stock or 
RIBBONS AND DRESS TRIMMINGS. 





° MITCHELL & MoLINTOCK, 
599 Broadway, 
OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 
ARE NOW PREPARED TO SHOW ONE OF THE 
most select and desirable stocks of the above goods to be 
seen in the city. 


66 HE BOUDOIR SEWING MaA- 
CHINES,” Harris Patent, are now so gener- 
ally in use (being the Family favorite), that special ref- 
erences, with a view to prove its utility or value, have 
become unnecessary. Those about purchasing will find 
four patterns to select from at 444 Broad 
Street, N. Y. G. C. gt. 
P. 8.—Circulars and Specimens of work by mail if de- 
enn. 


66 ROOM & FOWLER’S” 
WALNUT OIL MILITARY SHAVING SOAP, 
Guaranteed to suit the most fastidious. 

JOHN B. VROOM, onty maken, 72 Cherry 8t., N. Y. 


ELLOW FEVER AND BILIOUS AF- 
FECTIONS.—Those who are subject, by contact, 
or who, being obliged to reside or remain in the vicinity 
of the con’ ion, will do well to protect themselves by 
an i dose of Brandreth’s pills. They will pre- 
vent all danger. If used when the prostration of all the 
powers of the body comes on, whether accompanied by 
delirium, by purging, or by simple dizziness and uncer- 
tainty of outward impressions, the first thing to be done 
is to take a dose of 
BRANDRETH'S PILLS. 
The very cause of these difficulties will be speedily ex- 
pelied from the bowels and circulation, and there is no 
congestion or other evil to be feared from their use. This 
is not so with calomel, opium, or quinine. It is true, you 
may sometimes alleviate pain and fever by their use, but 
alas! the fatal sickness, the sudden deaths which follow 
too often the use of these remedies, are sad experiences 
for the mothers and fathers who have permitted their 
loved ones to use them. May it in all cases be done ig- 
st light and reason. 
let four or six of Brandreth’s 














Another and yet another 

occur, and the patient may fear he will 
to death, but if he have the courage and 
to continue the pills, he will have the ad- 
vantage of recovering his health sooner than by any oth- 
er 


method. 
Brandreth's pills, plain and sugar coat 
Street, Brandreth Building, 


paroxysm ma 
purge himse’ 
und 


a* 294 Canal 


GBNUINE 
ATLANTIC CABLE. 


BALL BLACK & CO, 
247 Broadway, 


TAKE PLEASURE IN INFORMING THEIR FRIENDS 
and the Public, that they have secured a a sufficient 
quantity of the 
ATLANTIC CABLE 
TO SUPPLY ALL DEMANDS. 

And in order that every one may receive a rouvenir of 
this—the most remarkable event of the age—and so that 
it shall not be cumbersome, We hve mounted it up to be 
worn as charms or watch keys. 

In Brass, for 15 cents each. 

In Silver, for 50 cents each, 

In Gold, for from $1 .50'to $5 00 each. 

We suppose the reputation of our House is all the 

guarantee needed, when we assert that this Cable is the 
veritable one from on board the steamer NIAGARA. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 

A MAGNIFICENTLY ILLUSTRATED PAPER, 
CIRCULATING LN EVERY SEcTION oF THE Unto, 
Offers unusual inducements to those who desire to bring 

their business prominently before the community, 

1, Only a limited space is devoted to Advertisements. 

2. The character and diffusion of the circulation are 
unequaled. 

8. The Paper is gencrally preserved for Binding. 

4. The Advertising Pages are rendered attractive, and 
can not escape the attention of the reader. 

5. None but the most respectable class of Advertiue- 
ments are admitted. 

6. The charges are not as large, proportionally, as 
those of any other Weekly or Daily Paper. 

A Liberal Discount will be made to those wishing to 
Advertise for Three Months or more, 

Tenus.—Fifty Cents a Line. 





In addition to that, however, we have the d ts to 
place the genuineness beyond question, 
New York, August 24, 1858, 


Vy HEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MA- 

CHINES.—NEW and VALUABLE IMPROVE- 
MENTS. — A new Tension and a that turns 
hems of any width without rt previcas bealing: Office, 343 
Broapway, New Yor«. 


DIAGRAM OF THB LOCK STITCH. 


~~ 
9OO60OQ0050C 
This is the only Stitch that can not be raveled, and 
that presents the same appearance upon each side of the 
seam. It is made with two threads, one upon each side 
of the fabric, aud interlocked in the centre of it. Send 
for circular. 
INGER’S NEW FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINES.— No other sewing machine for family 
use ever equaled this, either as respects the beauty of the 
machine or the perfection and variety of its work. Call 
and examine it. 
I. M. SINGER & CO., 458 Broadway, New York, 


TRUE TIME!!! 
AMERICAN WATCHES!! 


PPLETON, TRACY & CO, 
MANUFACTURERS, WALTHAM, MASS. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
GENERAL AGENTS, 15 MAIDEN LANE, 
NEW YORK. 

These Watches are pronounced by the highest authod” 
ities to be faultless in principle and quality, and to take 
the foremost place as uniformly reliable time-keepers. 

The movements are simple, tasteful, and substantial, 
and are mainly produced by the aid of a system of ma- 
chinery of the most exacting nicety from crude materials 
in a single establishment, by connected and uniform pro- 
cesses, and are sold at about half the prices of imported 
watches of a similar grade. 

ALL Forrtgn WATCHES ARE MADE BY MAND AT DIr- 
FERENT TIMES AND PLACES, the American watches being 
the only ones made by machinery upon a uniform sys- 
tem. 

Each watch is examined and tested, and is warranted 
by certificate for ten years, They are especially adapted 
for railroads, as they are not affected by the constant jar 
of the trains. 

‘There is no article of common use so little understood, 
and about which so much charlatanism and swindling 
may be and is continually practiced, as attaches to im- 
ported watches. 

Nearly all hand-made watches are defective, and are 
continually getting out of order. In many parts of the 
country, it is impossible to find good watch repairers, and 
watch repairing is always uncertain and eye The 
introduction of American watches disposes of this. difli- 


culty, and 
COUNTRY MERCHANTS, 
as well as watch dealers, can keep Waltham watches as 
a part of their miscellaneous stock, and thus supply théir 
customers with a NEW STAPLE. 
Liberal credit given to trustworthy dealers in all parts: 
of the United States and Canada. 
PHILADELPHIA—JNO. A. STODDART, 33 South 
7 TON-Offee 163 Washington Street, and sold by 
BOSTO) and so! 
the trade generally. Send for a Circular. 


UCTION GOODS” & “JOB LOTS,” 
THE CASH RIBBON HOUSE 


116 CHAMBERS “STREET. 
JNO. FARRELL. 


FRexca PROTESTANT INSTITUTE for 

YOUNG GENTLEMEN, Nos. 48 and 50 East 24th 
Street, near Madison Park, Boarding and Day School, 
will re-open on Sept. 15th next. Classics, Mathematics, 
English, Spanish, German languages, besides the French, 
which is the lan e of the School. A Junior Depart- 
ment has eg add: For details, references, &c., cir- 
culars to be had. 

Prof. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


OREHEAD’S 
MAGNETIC PLASTER. 

The Great Strengthener and Pain Destroyer. The 
best and cheapest Household Remedy in the World. Sim- 
Sy and pleasant in its application, certain and effectual 

n its results. A beautiful, scientific, external Curative, 
applicable for the relief of Pain at any time, in any place, 
in any part of the human system, and under all circum- 
stances, If you put this ter any where, if pain is 
there, the Plaster will stick there until the Pain has van- 
ished. The Plaster magnetizes the Pain away, and PAIN 
CAN NOT EXIST WHERE THIS PLASTER I8 AP- 
PLIED. Rheumatism, Lameness, Stiffness, Weakness, 
Debility, Nervousness, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Coughs 
and ae Tees Pains and eo of every kind, down even to 


























Corns, are immediatel, and with a little ence, 
permanently awe, by the cal influence of the MAG- 
NETIC PLASTER. It is the simplest, surest, saf- 

P test, and ly in existence. 


able, 


to eight plasters, A any child can — them. Price 


c. MOREHEAD. M. .D. 
Sold tral mae - aber hy 19 Walker S., N. Y. . 
every City, Town, an 
viitge of the United States. ~~ 


NDREWS’S LATIN-ENGLISH LEXI- 
CON, founded on the larger German-Latin Lexi- 

con of Dr. Wu. Freunp. With Additions and Correc- 
tions from the Ay —— ged Scheller, 


Georges, &c. 
LIDDELL And scott: Ts ‘SGhbuxevousen LEX- 
an based on the German of Francis Passow. 
wae wy a ‘dations oe the Insertion, in 
Yi phabetical Ord the Proper Names occurring in 
the Princi Greek Aubiors by Himsa Datei, eimm, M.A., 
Professor pag ye “worm in Colum- 
bia College. Royal 8vo, pees | ext 
Published Franklio 








Square, New Yo 








pa HARPER & BROTHERS. 
$6 5. HOWE’S DOUBLE THREAD 
INE, with Tabie and Treadle complete, and equal to any 


SHUTTLE-STITCH SEWING MACH- 
other. VERNON & CO., Agents, 327} Broadway. 
par SEWING MACHINE DEPOT. 
FIFTEEN and FIFTY dollar 
SEWING MACHINES, 

The Firrren Doiian Sewing Machine is the best 
cheap machine ever offered to the Public. Fifteen min- 
utes re to learn to operate uponit. The Fifty 
Dollar Machine is warranted to excel all other family 
sewing machines. We challenge the world to produce ite 
equal! ©. W. THOMAS & CO., 480 Broadway, N. Y, 
_ Ee Agents wanted, 

QUGER: S IMPROVED SEWING ~ MA- 


CHINE for all manufacturing purposes.—To ascer- 
tain the immense superiority of SINGER'S machines, it 
is only necessary to inquire of any manufacturer or me- 
chanic who uses one. Send for a copy of SINGER & 
CO.'S Gazette, which will be supplied gratis. 1 gives 
full information on the subject. 

I. M. SINGER & CO., 
No. 458 Broadway, New York. 


M rYSTIC HALL SEMINARY, for YOUNG 
LADIES. Horseback Riding and Salt-Water 
Bathing. Application for Admission or Catalogue to be 
addressed to the PuuxciraL, MRS. T. P. SMITH, 
Boston, Mass. 


PATENT ANGLESEY LEG and ARTI- 

FICIAL HAND. These unrivaled substitutes for 

WM. SELPHO, 516 
otel, N. Y. 


NSTRUCTION IN CHESS. — Ladies and 

Gentlemen who wish to acquire thix game, or to per- 

fect their knowledge of it, cam receive instructions from 

an accomplished player, by addressing A. B., Box 276 
Post Office, New York. 


ANDS’ SARSAPARILLA— 

Purifies the blood, rest to the st h its tone, 

and imbues with healthful im 24% the entire orgeniza- 

tion. Prepared and sold by B, & D. SANDS, Drog- 
gists, 100 Fulton Street, New Y 


A SPLENDID — 


H4m=s NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE FOR OBTOBER. 
ConTENts. 
STRAINS RIDE OVER THE ANDES. 
Illustrated by Five Engravings. 
SHORES OF GREECE. 
Illustrated by Sixteen Engravings. 
HE AMBRICAN DEER: ITS HABITS AND AS- 
sOeLatione By T. B. Tnoxrer. 
Mustrated.by Eight Engravings. 
AN UP-COUNTRY ADVENTURE. 
HOW I PELL IN LOVE 
THB TRIAL AND EXECUTION OF JOHN HUSS. 


PEACOOK. 
MARE VICTUM. By — a Henny Sroppanp. 
IN THE B 

ENJOYING OUR WORK. 

MARRIED TO THE MAN OF HER CHOICE. 

THE VIRGINIANS. By W. M. Tuaoxeray. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—Harry is presented to a set, Per- 

sonage. — A Pair of oid Acquaintances, — Head- 


Cuarrer XLI. Rake's 
Cuaprer XLIL Fortanatus Nimium. 
Cnaprer XLII In which Harry flies hi, 
Cuapreg XLIV. Contains what might, ~ * have 
been expected. 
“IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN.” 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
LITERARY NOTICES, 
EDITOR'S TABLE, 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 
a ELEPHANT AT MRS. POTIPHAR'’S GRAND 
sol 
Iu USTRATIONS. — Pays respect to Hostess. — Plays 
the Agreeable to the Ladies. — Mects his Lady- Laws 
Aunt.—Joins in a Quadrille.—Promenades.— Enjoys a 
Téte-d-Téte,—Attitude @ la General Scott.—Leaning At- 
titude.—An Accident.—Reflects.— Effects of an Accident 
in Ball-Room.—In Supper-Room.—Kctires.—Catches a 
Fall.—Exit.—Finale. 
FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. —Promenede and Dinner Costumes. 
—Fichu.—Cap.—Under-Sleeve. 


TERMS. 











lost Limbs are supplied oni 4, 
Broad way, opposite St. | St. Nic 











One Copy for One Year . e ; . $3 00 
Two Copies for One Year . . 500 


Three or more Copies for One Year (each) 2 00 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Ten Sun- 
SCRIBERS. 
The Postage upon “ Harper's MaGaztne’ must be 
Pirty.ote at the Office where it is received, The Postage is 
Cents a year. 
ure Rk & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 








Frve Cents a Nomper; $2 50 a Year. 


TERMS OF HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


One Copy for Twenty Weeks. . $1 00 
One Copy for One Year. . . . . 280 
ne Copy for Two Years . . . « » . 400 
Five Copies for One Year. . . . . . 900 
Twelve Copies for One Year. . . . 2000 
Twenty-five Copies for One Year . - 000 


An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of Twxive 
or Pastwe ser FIVE SUBSCRIBEZS. 

* Persons living in the City of New York wishing 
be ners Weekly” left at their houses, will please ser: 
their names and residences, with the subseription mor- 
ey, to the Office of Publication. 

HARPER & sarees Ee 
, Franklin Square, J York. 
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SCENES AT A BATHING-PLACE. 
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7 ‘7 * os 2.09 
Serra. *‘Oh! Aunty dear, do come and duck under the wave. You've no idea how delicious it is! \ 
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RETURNING FROM THE COUNTRY. 
Lapy’s Marv. “ Please, Sir, Missus says you've to put this in your portmantel. 
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“THE WORST OF WEARING ONE’S BACK HAIR DOWN IS THAT IT MAKES THR YOUNG MEN STARE S80!” 


- 
i 


What that spiteful wretch, Joxes, declares he beheld when he went to see the ladies bathe at ——. 














THE “OLD DOMINION.” 


Tnenre is a State well known to Fame, 
That ev'ry man admires, 

The noblest of the “‘ Old Thirteen," 
The State that “ never tires." 

The mother, she, of Presidents; 
And it is our intention 

To show that she has given birth, 
Through genius and invention, 

To something more than one who rules 
The people of a nation, 

That is, a boon to biess mankind 
Throughout the vast creation. 


One of the Old Dominion's sons, 
Fond of his coffee, very, 

Conceived a plan by which to get 
The flavor from the berry ; 

And as we live in days of steam, 
He thought he'd not eschew it, ' 

To bring about what he desired ; 
Steam was the thing to do it. 

A coffee pot he then did make, 
On which he placed reliance ; 

In its construction, based upon 
The principles of science. 

He made it for a coffee pot 
That would defy all scandal, 

And then the ** Old Dominion" he 
Placed on it as a. bandle. 
The “Old Dominion Coffee Pot" 
*Twas christened at its birth, 
And with this name was patented, 
A boon for all the earth. 

A pr‘celess boon, that will conduce 
To happiness and health, 

And bless us through economy, 
Which is the road to wealth. 

This fact is fixed, and it may be 
Proved to a demonstration ; 

And that it may be understood, 
We'll give an explanation. 


In all old-fashioned coffee-pots, 
Soon as the coffee boils, 

The fragrant berry of its sweet, 
The subtle steam despoils ; 

Then, laden with aroma, it 
Escapes from lid and nore, 

Ard with the coffee’s virtues all, 
Right up the chimney goes. 

Insipid slops alone remain, 
This simple fact revealing, 

That steam has only left behind 
What was not worth the stealing. 

But, in the *‘ Old Dominion,” steam 
Is in its course arrested, 

And of the sweets it has purloined, 
Is suddenly divested. 

Athwart its path, set as a trap, 
A reservoir is found, 
And, laden with its stolen sweets, 
The steam therein is drowned. 
No fragrance, therefore, can escape ; 
No virtue can be wasted ; 

Two facts the * Old Dominion" proves 
When once its coffee’s tasted. 

But try a cup, you'll find it will 
Of choicest nectar savor— 

A drink well worthy of the gods, 
Delicious in its flavor. 


Don't think that, if you lay aside 
The pot you have been using, 
And buy an **Old Dominion” Pot, 
You are your purse abusing ; 

It is not so; what you invest 
Is far from being lost, 
The coffee ew within a year, 
Will ten timfes pay the cost. 
There's not a household using it, 
But holds to this opinion, 
And if you're wise, you'll go at once, 
And buy an ‘* Old Dominion." 


The “Old Dominion Coffee Pot’ is manufactured, un- 
der the patent for the United States, by ARTHUR, 
BURNHAM, & GILROY, 117 and 119 South Tenth 
Street, Philadelphia. Also manufacturers, under the 
patent, of Arthur's celebrated Self-Sealing Fruit Cans 
and Jars, and the “Old Dominion” Tea Pot. 


For sale by Dealers in Housekeeping Articles, 


! and storekeepers generally. 


Senircnseeeeenenpe ques 





EN THOUSAND NEW CLOAKS, 
Comprising the bankrupt 
tock o! 


Stock of 
LOUIS VICTOR ARMAND, 
and JEAN JAQUES LAMONTAINFE, 
Will be on sale this week, 
at the 
Sractovus anp Execant Srore 
No. 361 BROADWAY, 
Between Thompson's and Taylor's Saloons, 
THE RICHE PARISIAN NOVELTIES, 
At Mrerery Nomrna 
To close the affairs of this bankrupt firm. 
W. D. ESTERRT. 





